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His Studiis ſalubriter & prove corrigun- 


tur, & parva nutriuntur, & magna ob- 
| leflantur Ingenia. lle huic Dofirine. 
inimicus eſt animus, qui vel errando cam 
neſcit eſſe ſaluberrimam, vel odit ægro-— 
tando medicinam. S. Auguſtinus. 


Auſus equidem ſum ab itinere caterorum, 
jamdiu trito atque uſitato defleftere ; alid- 
que quadam ingredi vid, quæ mibi viſa 
fit magis emergere ex fluctibus Quæſtio- 
num, fortiuſque & 9 ad Veri- 
latem contendere. * 


To which i 18 added, 


1 ANSWER 
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The Principal Opjzerrons | 
Which have been made to | 
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HE following Sheets were ori- 
ginally intended for the private 
uſe of a Student in a foreign Univer- 
ſity. They were, afterwards, thought 
not unworthy to be offered to the 
Public; and had the good fortune to 
meet with a favourable reception, not 
only from Perſons of knowledge and 
diſcernment of the Church of Rome, 


but likewiſe from ſeveral of candour 


and impartiality, joined to the greateſt 


abilities, of a different perſuaſion, - 
And ſure, if any thing could entitle 


an Author to the favour of the Judges 


and Patrons of Literature, it is the 


fobjedt here treated of. Fe or whether 
A 4 we 


(8. 
we confider the Object,, or the End 
the Writer ſhould propoſe to himſelf, 
or the Character of the Perſons, for 
whoſe benefit ſuch a work is princi- 
pally undertaken, or the Authority, 


on which it. muſt be ſapported ; to 

[| draw up an accurate and comprehen- =, 
| five method of the Study of Divinity, 11 
mauſt needs appear a Taſk no leſs L 
difficult than important. The Ohyje&, hi 

i as it takes in the whole extent of | 
l Chriſtian Knowledge, and the rules, 7 
[ the models and obſervations, from 4 
. which it is derived, is truly great: 
| the End propoſed of giving a right l | 
notion of the moſt ſublime and neceſ- 7 
=: fary of all Sciences, could not be * 


more beneficial; nor could any con» |}! 
nection be more intimate and inſepa- hs 
able than of this ſubject and the i- 
tereſts of Religion, whether they. e 
conſidered as public or perſonal. No Þ , 9 


+** = = * 


fet of Men could better deſerve the 1 


FS 


«AY 5 


* 


1 aud, of a a Writer, than thoſe for 5 
2 : EW ih $0 4 ; 


bs =. 
1 vrhorm theſe inſtructions are deſigned, 
| the future Minifters of the Lord of 
Hoſts, whoſe lips are to be the Repo- 
fttory of Knowledge, and from whoſe 
mouth the People are to learn the 
Law *, The Plan of Studies here 
laid down refts on ſuch Principles, as 
few, it is preſumed, will be diſpoſed 
to conteſt, the Opinion of the beſt 
and greateſt men, the Evidence of 
facts, the Reaſon of Things, and the 
unerring Authority of divine truth. 
H What Defign could more worthily 
| engage the attention and favour of an 
intelligent and well-diſpoſed Reader 
>. than that whoſe ſalutary and extenſive 
:- -- tendency is ſo acknowledged? The 
Author wiſhes his ability was as equal 
10 ſꝗhe undertaking, as his intentions 
„ upright, and his zeal in the at- 
rms} ſincere. He is ſenfible that a 
more maſterly hand, animated by ſo 
"I: noble an Object, would have e 
Rt: +. 1"? up r 8 


e 


to much greater advantage, the diſtin- 
guiſhing and genuine Lineaments. of 
true Theology : but ſtill he hopes this 
Draught, imperfect as it is, will ſuf- 
ficiently trace out to the Student the 
great Lines of this Science, and be a 
direction to him to attain an excel- 
lence beyond the reach of this * 
Sketch. 


TRIS encouragement cauſed him 
to give the Public a ſecond edition, 
in which a great many Articles, which 
were but ſlightly touched on in the 
| former, are treated of in a detail, which 
may be uſeful to Beginners, and en- 
tertaining, at leaſt, to the more Ad- 
vanced. And as the Work then ex- 
ceeded the bounds of a Letter, the 

title, under which it firſt ee, | 
was altered, < 


1 has been objected to ſome pa al- 
Le of the former Editions, that 


they 8 a W han the * ; 
pearance even of which all Works 
deſigned for public uſe and public be- 
nefit ſhould be clear. A deference, 
171 therefore, has been paid, in the pre- 
| fent Edition, to this cenſure, of the. 
juſtneſs of which the Author is ſen- 
ſible. | i 


| Wur ſhould he have any diffi- 
dcdeulty in making this conceſſion, when 
Perſons, with whom he does not 
preſume to have any thing in eom- 
mon, but a deſire of being uſeful to 
the Public, have made it ? Amongſt 
others, Fleury, who has deſerved a 
place in the Temple of Taſte, no leſs 
than a Worthy placed there by Mr. 
; Voltaire *, makes this acknowledg- 
1 ment in the firſt lines of that very 
1 performance which entitles him to 


Dire que le Traits des Etudes eſt'un Bere 1 jamais 
utile . voila, je crois, de la Critique. Temple du Saut. 
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this diſtinction , 1 might add; as. 
a juſtification of this proceeding, 


indeed, it ſtood in need of any, a 
pallage: of Grotius, to the ſame pur- 
poſe ; where he ſays, ngibil mirum 


« videri, fi proceſſu ætatis, colloquiis. 


* Eruditorum, diligenti lectione fac- 
um ei fuerit judicium defacatins.” 


By beſides the removal of what 
was thought exceptionable; ſeveral 
obſervations have been added, to-. 


which increaſe of knowledge and 54 
flection gave occaſion: But the original 


Plan of the Work, and the Principles 


on which it proceeded, are ſtill the 


fame, 


Tux Author's expectation will be 
fully anſwered, if thoſe who think. 


»Le diſcours a wi retouchs pluſieurs foi... 4 fut | 
- eompose en 1675. . . Je le corrigeay en 1677, .. ]'y 


travaillay encore en 1 1684 Je Tay encore retoucht en 


1686. Fan, Trait ai d & de | Methoth Auna 


Pecfaco, 


4 | & > 


right 


_ | 
1 
| 


1 c xiti ) | 
right: and mean ell, are pleaſed with 

his Performance; Et Placere que bene 
dicit non ſuo magis quam eorum no- 
mine deletabi tur, qui recte * cabunt.. 
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CONTENTS 


Dessen and DIVISION of FY 
| Work : all ſacred Literature reduced 


to the four following heads, the Scrip- 
tures, Works of the Fathers, Church 


Hiſtory, and Theology ; page 1. 


SECTION I. In what manner the 
Scriptures are to be ſtudied, : page 2.— 
Method of carrying on this Study ſo as 
to finiſh it with the other Branches of 
Divinity, page 3.—Of the uſe of Com- 
mentators, page 4,—Menochius z the 
preliminary diſcourſes of Bonfrerius, &c. 
page 6.— An account of Houbigant's 
tranſlation of the Bible, page 7.—Of 

Writers, who expound particular parts 

- of Scripture, or greatly help to un- 
derſtand the whole, page 9. —Biſhop 
Boſſuet, Ribera, Sadolet, Corne- 


lius Janſens, Locke. Bellarmineꝰ⸗ 
2 diſſerta- 


(wn 
diſſertation on the authority of the- 
Vulgate, page- 16.—The reſult of 
the ſtudy of the Scriptures, as here pro- 
. poſed, page 17.— Character of the ſa- 
cred Writings, ibid. Sentiment of Sul- 
pitius Severus and Lactantius on this 
ſubjef?,, page 18.— Excellence of the 
' ſaid Writings above all others, page 19, 
Sc. —The peculiar Infltruttion of each 
Book of the Scriptures, page 22, &c, — 
Diſpe/itions required to read them with 
profit, treated. of in a detail, «which nA 
importance of the ſubjef? juſtifies, 
with which the firſt gal — 
page 26, Cc. : 


SECTION. H. Phe Writings of | 
the Fathers hold the next rank to tbe 
Scriptures, page 33.—Tbe choice with © 
which a Student in Divinity is to ad: 
them, ibid. — Iuſtances of their uſe, in 
Theological Studies, from the Works * 

Saint Leo, Gregory F Nazianzen, Sc. 

page 36.— Various erkellence of thiſe 7, 
Writers in every kind of eloquence, ibid— * :-- 
Exemplified in Saint Baſil, Athanafius. 


Auſtin, —Eraſnus's 9 of tbe. 
lia. 


, T 
, 


h 


.- latter, page 37.— J above-mention- 
e excellence of the Fathers exemliſi- 
ed in Saint Cyprian, Paulinus, Leo, 
Gregory, Bernard, page 39.—=Several of 
the Fathers inſiſt chiefly on the moral 
- ſenſe of ' the Scriptures, page 40,— 
Their Works not exempt from blemiſhes, 
page 41.—On falſe delicacy, ibid. —- 

- The diſreſpetiful and undeferoed treat- 
ment the Fathers have met” with from 
 fome Writers, page 42 bort di- 
greſion on ihe late Tord Bolingbroke, 
page 43:—Other Writers, which make 
; hw fecond Claſs of the Fathers, Vincent 
. of Lerins, Minucius, Lactantius, 0 
ul to Theology, page 44.— Polite larn- 
ing culitvated by the Fathers, ibid. 
Caſſian's and Roſ-weide's Collamiuns, 
page 45,—Saim Chryſoſtom, on Prięſt- 


Vood; anda Mort, on reading the holy 


<1 1 Fathers, 46.— 4e Works of pious 


and learned Men of all ages, a natural 
+ Appendix to the Works of the Fathers ; 

ſome of the former fingled out, page 47 .— 
3 number only recommended, 
Nr of confining our road- 
„ * of a * ta 4 feu but we 


( xviii ) 


hon Authors, pa ge 49.—The fores 
mentioned remark exemplified in ſome 
of the greateſt perſonages, ancient and 
modern, 80. 


SECTION 10.. Church Hiſtory the 
third branch of Eccleſiaſtical Learning. 
The order Io be obſerved in the ſtudy of it, 
page 52.—Tillemont, Fleury, Calmet, 
Salianus, Cabaſſutius, Berruyer, Spon- 
danus, Sulpitius Severus, recommended, 
and their different charafers ſet forth, 
page 53.—Boſſuet's Diſcourſe on Uni- 
ver ſal Hiſtory, page 56.—The grand ob- 
jet of the general hiſtory of the Church 
confidered, page 59, &c.—The Works al- 
ready mentioned, regard the general Hiftory 
of the Church: Alford*s Annals contain that 
of our Nation, page 62.—Some other 
Works of Boſſuet, Sanders, Spelman, 
Bede, treat of theſame ſubjełt, page 63.— 
he biſtory of Religious Orders, in general, 
page 64.— Works which treat of Church 
xiters; uſe of ſuch Works, page 68.— Y 
The end a Student is to propoſe to himſelf 
in Church hiſtory, page 70.—The lives of 
ibe Saints a * part of this 


Study. 


Study. Several of them inflanced, and 
* N charatter given, page 7 1. 


8 E CTION IV. Divinity, the fourth 
and laſt branch of ſacred Science. The 
grand miſtake in this Study made on firſt 
ſetting out, page 75.—In what light 
Divinity Leflures are to be conſidered, 
page 77.-- How the deficiency of theſe 
Teures may be compenſated, page j8— 
Concerning the choice of Authors who : 
. kave written on this ſubjeft, page 80.— 
The various fate of School Divinity: 
| Charadter of Saint Thomas of Aquin, 
and degeneracy of School Learning after 
bis time till the revival of Letters, page 
81, Sc. — The ancient and modern me- 
 thod of teaching Divinity, confidered, 
page 87.—Excellence to be expected only- 
From an union of both, ibid. —Petavius 
' propoſed as a Pattern of this excellence, 
page 88, — Enumeration of . the different 
paris which make up School Divinity, 
page 90.—The charatter of Petavius 
reſumed, page 92.— His Theological 
— works incomplete, page 96. Ti d i. 
cienq may be ſupplied by thoſe of Leſſius, A 


(=) 
who is propofed as a ſecond model of ex- 
cellence: charafter of his perſon and 
works : efteem in which Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh held ſome. of them, ibid. Du 
Hamels and Turnely's Bodies of Divi- 
_ nity, page 99.—4 plan of Theology 
 fFaken from à general review of what 
bas been already ſaid, page 100, Sc. 
The advantages of ſtudying Divinity. on 
. the Plan bere propoſed, page 107.— 
The Study of the Law, as propoſed by 
Alciate of Milan, and Doctor Black- 
. Kone, no leſs pertinent to Thevlopy, than 
. beneficial to Mankind, page 108.— 
' Incomvenienties which have attended 4 
| contrary way of proceeding in this Sci- 
- ence, page 113.— Af cantion drawn from 
#4 refieflion of Ariſtotle, page 116.— 
_ The conſequences of negieFing this caution, 
page +27,—Caſvuiſtry, an Appendix to 
Theology; in what light to be conſi- 
dered by a Divine, page 118.— The 
Canon Law; in what acceptation it 
belongs to Theology, page 121.— Con- 
troverſy, another Appendix to the ſame 
- Sciemce : Writers who treat of it to 
_ what Subjlte it ſhould be confined. The 
| ſubmiſſion 


(5 
ſubmiſſion due to the Civil Power from 
| perſons under oppreſſion, page 122, & 
ſeq. — Of certain works which take 
in the ewhole circle of ſacred Srienee ; 
Mabillon, Vivez, Bacon, Canus, page 
'127.-—The great uſefulneſs of fuch 
_ <vorks, page 130,—The chief qualifira- 
tions. required in a Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity, page 133.— be advantages of 4 
polite and liberal method is theſe Studies 
infarced from Sadolet, Muretus, and 
- Vivez, ibid. & ſeq.--Animportant Article 
concerning Divinity Lectures and Diſ- - 
putations treated of at large and with 
accuracy. An abſtraũt of the method ob- 
ſerved by Maldonatus in giving theſe 
Lettures, page 136, & feq.—The Plan 
e Studies propoſed in this Diſcourſe, 

very practicable, page 146.— be Ad- 
Vvantages of various and extenſive ac- 
quarntance with the Works of the Learn- 
ed, page 148.— Under what Limita- 


ions this is to be undenſtood, page 


150. -The time which a Student may 

allot to polite Learning during his The- 

ological Studies, page 15 3-—Advantages 

7 n kind of Literature: ſeme Works 
5 which 


( 8-3 
_ which greatly contribute to form and per- 
fedt true Taſte, ibid. & ſeq. —A Cau- 
tion to the Student to be temperate in 
theſe fludies, page 157. —Great care 
ſhould be taken to be correct in our native 
language, page 158.—This care neceſ- 
ceſary, in a particular manner, to all 
| thoſe who are charged with the infiruc- 
tion of others, ibid. — Serious and im- 
portant Reflections on reading Authors 
duo endanger either Principles or Morals : 
Review of the Works of Lord Shaftſ- 
bury, Dactor Middleton, and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke: in ubat manner tbey bave 
Been anſwered by Doctor Brown, Mr. 
Walton, and Dofor Warburton, page 
159, & ſeq. Rochefoucaud' moral 
Reflections taken into conſideration, page 
164. — A general caution concerning ex- 
$a W. rilers, Page 170. 


CONCLUSION. The fr and 
principal motive of the Author in tra- 
cing this Plan, was to give a right no- 
tion of Theological Studies, page 171.— 
- A ſecond motive, to recapitulate, for his 
. own and the Reader's private benefit, 
| the 


'£ xxiii 

the ſeveral heads of ſacred knowledge, 
page 173.—A third to make theſe Studies 
appear not to Clergymen alone, but lite 
wiſe to the Laity of both Sexes, as 
pleaſant as they are beneficial ; on which 
_ occaſion the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
England are particularly addreſſed, 
page 174,. &c.—The Author's reaſons 
For departing ſometimes from the uſual 
methods of the Schools, | page 179.— 
The novelty of the ſubje# was a fourth 
motive which induced him to undertake it, 
page 180.— A fifth motive was to ſhew 
from Experience the defects to which the 
method of teaching Theology may be ſub- 
je, and to propoſe a plan more ſuited 
to improvement, page 181, Cc. -b. 
great Benefits of a ſtudious diſpoſition in 
Clergymen, page 186. — Under what re- 
Ariction this turn of mind is to be kept, 
page 190. —The chief failings incident 
to the Learned, and the good qualities 
which principally adorn that charatter. 

Albis Article is of the higheſt import- 
ance, no care has been wanting to place 
it in its trueſ and moſt uſeful light, 
; Page 1955 Sc. — Recapitulation of the 
«whole 


( Sor ) | 
| whole Syſtem of Theological Studies; the 
mutual connectious of all its parts, 


Page 211.—Virtue and Religious Prac- 
lice, and the love of God, the end of all 
Improvement, page 213, to the end of 

the ee 
An Ax $WER to the principal  Objefions 
 evbich have been made to the Hiſtory of 


the Life of CARDINAL POLE, 
Page War. Te... 
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Sacred Literature, &e. 


WOO L. L the Rene peculiarly ne- 
X A X ceſſary and proper to a Chri- 
SPS ſtian, eſpecially to one who de- 
ſigns himſelf for Holy Orders, 
is compriſed under the four following 
Heads, the Holy Scriptures, the Works 
of the Fathers, Church Hi Hory, and Di- 
vinity. Under the Head of the Worts 
of the Fathers, the Writings of learned 
and pious Men of every Age of the 
Church are juſtly ranked; as the Lives 
of holy Perſonages are one of the faireſt 
Portions of Church Hiſtory. Divinity, 
eſpecially that which is diſtinguiſhed by 
the Name of Paſitive, is little more than 
a Science reſulting from the three for- 
mer Heads, reduced to art and method; 

and that which is termed Speculative, is 
nothing but Reaſonings, Deductions and 
| B ; Con- 


„ 

Concluſions, drawn from the ſame Heads, 
particularly from the Scriptures. This I 
. take to be a juſt and adequate Notion of 
Ecclefiaſtical Learning. A Student in Di- 
vinity ſhould make this his firſt Object; 
and ſhould keep it conſtantly in View du- 
ring the whole courſe of his Studies. And 
thus, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, * The perfect 
. Knowledge of any thing conſiſts in being ac- 
 quainted with the cauſes in which it is con- 
tained. Bu 


I sHALL begin with the Scriptures. The 
beſt way of ſtudying them, is to be very 
converſant, not with Commentators, but 
the Text. Read it from the beginning 
to the end, without the help of any Ex- 
poſitor: Attention and Aſſiduity will ſup- 
ply the want of a Commentary. On the 
ſecond reading, a great part of the Diffi- 
culties which occurred in the firſt, will 
diſappear; a third reading will clear up 
more; and the oftener you read it, the 
better you will underſtand not only the 
Literal but the Spiritual Senfe of it. Be- 
ſides attending the public Lecture, you 
|  * Met, I. ch. 3. & 1. Poſt. c. 2. 

| ſhould 


453 

ſhould give half an hour a day to this 
Study: its dignity and importance re- 
quire it ſhould be conſidered as the chief 
Branch of Divinity; and I am ſorry it 
does not always ſeem to have that Time 
and Attention allotted in ſome Colleges 
and Univerſities, which it deſerves, and 
which might well be ſpared from Occu- 
pation, by no means comparable to this. 
Il ſhould deſire that the Study of the 
Scriptures might be put on ſuch a footing 
as to have them all read and explained 
within four years. By this Method all 
the Students in Divinity would become 
acquainted with them, and carry on this 
with their other Studies. But when this 
Lecture is appointed at ſuch an hour that 
it cannot fail of being frequently omitted; 
or is given in ſuch a manner, that a great 
deal of time is employed in explainiag 
very little of the Seripture, every prudent 
Perſon muſt perceive how ſhort of the 
Mark ſuch Aims muſt be.——The Hiſto- 
rical Books of the Old Teftament, with thoſe 
of Wiſdom, might be read and explained 
the firſt year; the Prophets, the ſecond ; 
the Goſpels, the Ats, and the Apocalypſe, 

B a the 


the third; and the Epiſtles, the fourth. 
As this Diviſion ſeems very practicable and 
eaſy, I have ventured to propoſe it. I 
think all the Divines ſhould be preſent at 
this Lecture, and be inſtructed to look on 


it as the moſt delightful and uſeful part 


of Theological Studies; the Scriptures be- 
ing, as St. Hierom moſt truly ſays of them, 
+ The Summary aud Abridgment of all Theo- 
logy.— After this ſhort but needful Re- 
mark on the publick Method of teaching 
the Scriptures, J am going back to thoſe 
Reflections which may be ſerviceable to 
you in your private Study of them.— 
When you have read, as I ſaid, the Text 
of the Scriptures twice or thrice from the 
beginning to the end, it will be expedient 
to gather from the Writings of others 
thoſe Lights, with which your own Un- 
derſtanding does not furniſh you. For 
we ought, firſt, to exert our own Facul- 
ties, and, then, call in Succour, not to 
favour our Lazineſs, but relieve our 
Wants. The Produce of our own Stock 
will always be more laſting, as well as 
pleaſant and advantageous, than any thing 
+ Breviariura & Compendium totius Theologiæ. | 
we 
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we can borrow from others. Now a. few 
Commentators ſuffice, if they are well cho- 
ſen and well digeſted. I ſhould diſſuade 
you from undertaking to read many, or 
thoſe who are very voluminous; the Senſe 
and Spirit of the Text is loſt in the Ex- 
plication. The Comment appears like a 
wide Ocean, in which the Author is ſunk 
and ſcarce raiſes his Head *. Beſides, ſuch 
Works are always full of things foreign 
to the Meaning of the Text, and, how- 
ever fraught with Erudition, or even 
Piety, cannot but diſpleaſe a judicious 
Reader, who can approve of nothing but 
what is in its proper place ——+ Thoſe 

2 Authors 


Quis enimvero non cohorreſcit, commovetur ſaltem, 
ubi immenſum videt illud Scholiorum quaſi Pelagus, in 
quo demerſus Author atque obrutus, vix effert ſummum 
caput. Olvet. Pref. in Cicer. 8 : 7 

Neque opprimere 9 commentariorum mole vi- 
vidos Scripturarum ſenſus . . neque cibos ad ſatietatem 

oggerimus; ſed acuere nitimur meditandi quærendique 
cupiditatem ipsa Scripturæ copia atque veritate ſatiandam 
interim Lectorem optamus tam diligentem fieri, ut 
notis quam minimum indigeat. Boſſuet, Pref. in Prov. Sal. 


+ Cavenda in Sacrz Scripture explanatione nimia ſubti- 
litas & argutia. Cornclius à Lapide. | * 

Prudentem ſemper admoneo Lectorem ut non ſuper- 
ſtitioſis acquieſcat interpretationibus, & quz commatice 
pro fingentium dicuntur arbitrio; ſed conſideret priora, 
media, & ſequentia, & nectat fibi univerſa que dicta ſunt. 
S. Hieromymus. B 3 Ver- 
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Authors likewiſe who refine too much, 
are to be read with no leſs caution ; par- 
ticularly in our firſt Studies of Sacred 
Literature; for as the Former incumber 
the Scriptures with an exuberance of their 
own Learning, ſo Theſe ſpin out the 
Plainneſs and fincerity of the Text into 
ſmall threads and ſubtleties, which are, 
indeed, of wonderful fineneſs for the work, 
but of little ſubſtance and profit. Such 
Curioſities, inſtead of inſtructing the 
Learner, often puzzle and make him 
giddy: they turn Reality into a Shadow, 
and Truth into a Dream; and, as Seneca 
obſerves, when things are moſt, refined, 
they are neareſt nothing. 


AmonesrT all the Commentators, who 
have kept clear of theſe and all other Ex- 
tremes, and are moſt ſuited to a Beginner 
in the Study of the Scriptures, I ſhould 
give the preference to Menochius. The 
diſtinguiſhing Character of this Author, 
is Judgment: He had the Advantage of 

Verborum minutiis frangunt rerum pondera. 


Non abſtruſa & recondita, hoc eſt, plerumque vana, 
ſed apta atque accommodata ad — Koh litteralemque 


— Baſſart, Pref. in Pſalm. 
; | _ writing 


C3 
writing after the moſt able Authors of his 
own Body, Maldonatus, Sa, Mariana, 
Serarius, a Lapide, Ribera, Bonfrerius 
and Tirinus; and he has collected what is 
moſt uſeful from thoſe truly great Men. 
His ſtile is clear, conciſe and elegant ; he 
has hardly a ſuperfluous word, and very 
few miſtakes. The Preface to his Com- 
mentaries is very ſhort in compariſon of 
the long and exquiſite Diſſertations of 
Serarius and Bonfrerius; but it is ſuited to 
the Plan he had lain down, and of a piece 


with the reſt of his Work. However, 


as ſuch general Diſcourſes enlarge the 
Mind, and help greatly to underſtand the 
Scriptures in a liberal and extenſive man- 
ner, I would, by all means, have you con- 
verſant with the Prefaces of the two laſt 
mentioned Authors, and thoſe of Tirinus, 
as the moſt perfect that have yet appeared: 
to which you may join the Diſcourſes of 
the ſame kind of d Lapide, and his Canons, 
which are highly eſteemed. 


Tazrs has lately appeared i in France a 
Work well deſerving your Attention. It 
is a Latin Tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 

þ as ment 


a 
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ment from the original Tongues, with 


copious Prefaces and critical Notes. The 


Folio Edition, in four large Tomes, con- 
tains the Text, the Tranſlation, the Pre- 
faces and Notes, And there is another 
Edition in eight Tomes in 4to, of the 
Verſion alone, with the Prefaces in two 
ſeparate Tomes. The Author is an Ora- 
rorian, his name Houbigant. He does 
not pretend to a Tranſlation ſtrictly and 
rigidly literal, but ſuch as the difference 
of Idioms will admit. One would almoſt 


imagine it to have been done under the 
immediate inſpection of the ſacred Pen- 


men, by Hebrews, indeed, yet perfect 
Maſters of the Latin Tongue. The Lan- 
guage is pure, the Phraſe conciſe and ner- 


vous, and does not only give the Senſe 


and Spirit of the Scriptures, but likewiſe 
the Genius and Manners of thoſe remote 
Ages, in which they were written. This 
Work, which is not more diffuſe than the 
Vulgate, has the exactneſs of a Tranſlation, 
with moſt of the Advantages of a Para- 
phraſe, and even of a Commentary; and 
anſwers, in great meaſure, moſt of the 
uſeful purpoſes of both. If you read the 

l > Plalms, 


9 
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 P/alms, the book of Fob, and the Prophets, 
which are the moſt difficult parts of the 
holy Writings, you will perceive I have 
not ſaid more than the Subject will bear; 
and the Work, if you are not already ac- 
quainted with it, will gain an Admirer 
more. However; I think myſelf obliged 
to caution you againſt this Author's Aſ- 
ſertion concerning the Extent of the Pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament; which ap- 
| pears to me very faulty; it is the ſixth of 
thoſe Prejudices, which he ſets down as 
Obſtacles to the digt een n 
Prophets. 152K; Eat 


| Wins I have aa takibix aha N 
to recommend, will alone, if rightly at- 
tended to, make you no contemptible Pro- 
ficient in the moſt divine of all Sciences, 
and which, I hope, will be no leſs agree- 
able to your inclination, tham it is ſuited 
to the Profeſſion you intend to embrace. 
I will, however, point out a few more 
works in this Branch of Study, which have 
the general approbation of the Learned, 
and are peculiarly adapted to pleaſe and 
cultivate an elegant and religious mind: 
B 5 © 
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But T ſhall be very moderate in this choice, 

and not forget I recommend it to Perſons, 
who are to learn, at the ſame time, the 
other Parts of Dzvinity as well as this. 
And, if my approbation ſhould be of any 
weight with them, I will propoſe no Author 
to their reading, from whom TI have not 


received uncommon ſatisfaction myſelf. 


- Brsnoy Boſſuet propoſed writing notes on 
the whole Bible; and had he lived to exe - 


cute this deſign, the Church would have 


had an obligation to him which ſhe has yet 


had to no other Expoſitor. This muſt 


appear from the few parts of the inſpired 
writings which the remainder of his life al- 
lowed him to explain; theſe are the Pſalms, 


the books of Wiſdom, Solomon's ſong and 


the Revelations. There is a dignity, a con- 
ciſeneſs and perſpicuity in the preliminary 


_ diſcourſes, which he has prefixed to each 


of theſe Works, and in the commentary, 
worthy the noble ſimplicity of the Text 
which they illuſtrate; and the language is 
not inferior to the pureſt times of the Ro- 
man tongue. Theſe qualities, which are to 


be found in no other Commentator, in the 
3 | ſame 
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fame degree, appear more uſeful and ad- 

mirable by being joined to all the variety 
of erudition which extenſive reading af- 
fords; and affect us ſtill more, when we 
conſider the graces of compoſition made 
ſubſervient to the ſpirit of Religion, which 
is breathed thro' the Whole; and is an 
illuſtrious inſtance that tho? oratory, learn- 
ing and elegance are not neceſſary to the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution, yet they are nearly 
allied to it, and cauſe its truths to be 
contemplated to greater advantage.—His 
Expoſition of the Revelations, which is 
written in French, and on a different plan 
from what he deſigned to follow in his 
other Works on the Scriptures, is eſteem- 
ed by the Learned the completeſt that has 
appeared on this the moſt difficult part 
of them.—Nor is the explanation of So- 
lomon's ſong, tho' a very delicate under- 
taking, a leſs maſterly performance, in 
which he has ſhewed that the Holy Spirit 
condeſcends to adapt his inſtructions to 


the feelings of the human heart, and 


lends ſimple truth the ornaments of 
Imagination, in order to make it more 

n. that he inſtructs us in the 
| - moſt 


1 * Io 
moſt ſublime leſſons of the Chriſtian Mo- 
rality by the images of Paſtoral life re- 
preſented in an Eaſtern Drama; and ſuits 
theſe leſſons to Beings which require not 


only to have holineſs propoſed to them, 


as agreeable to truth, but repreſented a as 
lovely and beatifying. 


Ants? s five hore Books * on the 
Temple, and what belonged to it, ſurpaſs 
every thing which has been wrote on 


that Subject, and are of ſingular uſe to- 
wards the underſtanding ſeveral parts of 
the Old and New Teſtament. The Mo- 


ral and Allegorical Expoſition of the Ce- 


remonies and Types of the Jewiſh Law, 


which is the chief ſubje& and purpoſe of 


this Work, is ſo natural, and ſo exqui- 
ſitely adapted to give the mind the higheſt 
idea of Chriſtian perfection, that it is hard 
not to be ſenſible of the energy with which 
this inſtruction is conveyed. —Cardinal 
Sadoletus has wrote on St. Paul's Epiſtle 
to the Romans with all the Advantages of 
piety, learning and politeneſs. You will 
find in the Work of this illuſtrious Au- 
De Templo & eis quæ ad Templum pertinent. 

49 | thor 
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thor not only a moſt judicious and com- 
pleat Commentary on a part of the in- 
ſpired Writings, which both on account 
of the Subject, and the Apoſtle's manner 
of treating it, is, as * St. Peter himſelf ac- 
knowledges, di difficult to be underſtood; but 
likewiſe a finiſhed piece of Chriſtian Mo- 
rality, and of genuine Roman Eloquence. 
— As the underſtanding the P/alms is of 
great importance to all-in holy Orders, 
who repeat them ſo often, you may, when 
you have leiſure, read the Expoſitibn of 
them by Cardinal Bellarmine. His Cha- 
racter given by Cardinal du Perron, who 
was not only acquainted with his Works, 
but knew him perſonally, appears in none 
of his writings to a greater advantage thin I 
MW: this: + That he had very fine and clear ] 
| Parts, and excelled in throwing a wonderful 1 
Light on the ſubjects he treated. | Another 
very complete Judge 1 in ſuch Matters has 
given his opinion, that this Expoſition 
alone, with the Paraphraſe of Cornelius 
Fanſenius, is ſufficient to give the Reader 
that accurate Macs "of the- Wet i 


* Epiſt,.2d. ch. 4. 
F Perrroniana B. 


4 Card, Copa de divinz Plalmodia, c. 16. 95 11. 
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without which, St. Auſtin ſays, a perſon 


can ſcarcely deſerve the name of a Prieft. 
The piety of this Work is equal to the 


erudition ; and Menocbius has made great 
uſe of it where he treats the ſame e. 


Tae Method Mr. Lacke ins followed 
in explaining St. Paul's Epiſtles is very 
judicious and ſatis factory. He expounds 


the Apoſtle by his own words, and thoſe 


of the other inſpired Writers only; and 


the ſame method might be applied, with 


great ſucceſs, to the reſt of the Scriptures. 
This Work, eee ſhould be read with 


ſuch caution, that the Errors which occur 


in it, even thoſe which ſeem but lightly 
touched on and dropt, as it were, by acci- 
dent, may neither eſcape the Reader's ob- 
ſervation or endanger his principles. He 
has Joined a Paraphraſe to his Notes, 
which is much eſteemed. 


88 ſpoken of the Text of the 
ſacred Oracles, and of thoſe who have ex- 


| pounded. it, as much as my deſign and 


Sacra Scriptura inter ſe collata & compoſta, optima 


ful TOP eſt 1 — Cor. à * 
the 


Cw. 
the * of the Learner ſeem to 
require; I muſt add a few Works, and 
thoſe not voluminous, which may be con- 
ſidered as Appendixes to the Commenta- 
tors, and ſuch as greatly contribute to a 
full and accurate knowledge of holy Writ. 


—Fleury's Treatiſes of the Manners of 


the Hraelites and the Chriſtians are valua- 
ble for their great accuracy, piety, and 
univerſal uſe in all that regards the hiſto- 
2 part of the Old — New Teſta- 
they preſent the Reader with a juſt 
Io elegant Abridgment of that Theo- 
cracy, which the Scriptures deſcribe in its 
full extent. — + Menochius's Books oz the 
Fewiſh Common-Wealth are of the ſame 
ſtamp, and not inferior to his Commen- 
taries.— I Serarius's little Work of the 
three Sets amongſt the eus, is very learn- 
ed, the ſubject extremely curious and 
uſeful, and the Author's manner of treat- 
ing it gained him great reputation. — 
There are ſome particular Paſſages of the 
Scriptures, and even ſingle Texts, which 


require an accurate diſcuſſion ; ſuch, for 


* Les Maurs des Iſraelites & des Chretiens, 
+ De Republica Hebræorum. 

14 De tribus 8 Judæus Settis, Bil 
inſtance, 


; ( 16 ) 
' Inſtance, amongſt many others, is that cele- 
brated Prediction concerning the Meffiab, 
Gen. xlix, v. 10. which is expounded by 
the Author of the Diſcourſes on the Uſe 
and Intent of Prophecy, in one of the moſt 
ſatisfactory and maſterly Diſſertations J 
have ever read.—A Diſſertation of Car- 
dinal Bellarmine on the authority of the 
| Vulgate, found in the Feſuits Library at 
Mecklin, and firſt publiſhed by a Profeſſor 
of their Order at Vitzburgb, is ſo accurate 
and judicious a performance, ſo perfectly 
clear of all prejudice and thoſe opinions, 
which border on either extreme; ſo new 
(at leaſt, it was ſo to me) and yet ſo 
agreeable to Truth, that the Curious and 
Intelligent in Scripture Learning may 
congratulate themſelves on the diſcovery 
of a Piece, which had lain ſo long un- 
heard of, and was only brought to light 
by an accident, ſo lately as the year 1749. 
A late French Publiſher of the Bible has 
tranſlated and prefixed it to his Edition 
in which there are ſeveral Diſſcrtations ; 
as likewiſe in that of Calmet, which furniſh 
both information and improvement. 


Paris, Rue St. Jacques, @ I Etoile, 17 50. 
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By the help of theſe few and ſhort 
Treatiſes, the Scriptures will preſent them- 
ſelves to you in a very different light from 
what they appear to the generality of 
Readers; they will reach your Heart as 
well as inform and enlarge your Mind : 
you will enter into the ſpirit of them, and 
be admitted not only into the outward 
Courts of the Sanctuary, kong into the 
Holy of Holies K. 


Tuts is a ſhort ſketch of what might 
be ſaid. on this copious ſubje&t. The 

Learner is not to imagine that by theſe, or 
any other human helps, we ſhall ever at- 
tain to a full and perfect knowledge of 
the Scriptures +, The more we read, the 
more we „ on en the more we 


8 ge idcircd magna Deo gratia WES eſt, quod 
quas Litteras voluerit mentibus noſtris clariſſimum lumen 
præferre ad vitam rectè inſtituendam, & ad æternam ſalu - 
tem capeſſendam, earum quoque juſſit ſingularem eſſe & 
incomparabilem ubertatem, quæ ex „ con- 
cordi varietate in primis perſpicitur. F. Morin, Ep. ad 
Sixium 5. P. M. . | 


+ Ita voluit Deus ſua arcana Conſilia ad cognitionem 
hominum diſpenſari, ut aliquid ſemper novum ſcrutantihus 
appareret; nullaque unquam poſſet Ætas, nulla diſcerpen- 
tium nec haurientium multitudo divitias conſumere infinitæ 


ſapientiæ ſuæ. Sadoletus Com. in Epiſ. ad Rom. I. 1. 
oy . 8 ſhall 
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ſhall diſcover in them an inexhauſtible 


ſource of light, and of all manner of in- 


| ſtruction : that their language is not the 


language of men, nor the ſubject a pro- 


_ duction of their ingenuity: that they have _ 


a Character peculiar to themſelves, and 
different from the compoſitions even of 
the greateſt and beſt men : that they are 
exempt from all vulgar paſſions and in- 
tereſts, and to the ordinary views of hu- 
man prudence and forecaſt; in fine, that 
no man ever raiſed himſelf ſo much above 


humanity as to produce a work, in which 


all is ſo ſuperior to man, 


„ Tux Truths of Religion, ſays 
© Lafiantius, are delivered in a brief and 
plain manner; ſuch as beft became the 
* Majeſty of God: who, when he declares 
his will to men, can have no need of 
* aſſigning reaſons for it, as if he was not 
© to be believed or obeyed on other terms, 
Fe ſpoke therefore as the ſupreme Ar- 
_ * Sacra tradita ſunt breviter ac nude ; non enim decebat 
aliter, ut cam Deus ad hominem loqueretur, argumentis 
aſſereret voces ſuas, tanquam fides ei non haberetur: ſed, 


ut oportuit, eſt locutus, quaſi rerum omnium maximus 
Judex, cujus non eſt argumentari, ſed pronuntiare. Lace 
lanituu. 


© biter 


wy 
6 biter of All, whoſe Prerogative it is 
* not to argue, but affert.” 


Ir is to this peculiar and vrivileged 
character, with which the Spirit of God 
had been pleaſed to ſtamp the Scriptures, 

that Sulpitius Severus has, with no leſs re- 
ligion than elegance, aſcribed the ſilence, 
which is remarkable in the Heathen Au- 
thors, concerning the facts related in them. 
The obſervation is ſo finely touched in the 
original, that I am almoſt afraid to ven- 
ture to tranſlate it. Let it not ſeem 
* ſtrange to any one, ſays he, that the 
facts contained in Holy Writ, are not 
mentioned by profane writers. A ſu- 
perior diſpoſition of Providence over- 
ruled here, that this Hiſtory might re- 
ceive no adulteration from corrupt men, 
and ſuch as advance indifferently both 


* Czterinn, illud minimꝭ mirum eſſe oportebit, 
Scriptores fecularium litterarum nihil ex his, quz facris 
 voluminibus ſcripta ſunt, attigerunt : Dei ſpiritu prævalen- 
te, ut intaminata ab ore corrupto, & falſis vera miſcente, 
intra ſua tantùum Myſteria contineretur Hiftoria; qua ſepa- 
rata a mundi negottis, & ſacris tantum vocibus 
permiſceri cum aliis, velut zquali forte non d Ete- - 
nim erat indigniſſimum, ut ahaagentibus, aut 5 den- 


mne Hit. Sac. I. 2. 
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* truth and falſhood ; but be confined 
within its own Myſteries: for being ſe- 
* parated from worldly concerns, and not 
+ to be treated but with awe and reve- 
$ [FENCE it ought to have nothing com- 
mon with other writings, And, 
c deed, it would have been the higheſt 
*-indignity that theſe ſacred matters 
© ſhould only have ſerved as an occaſional 
J ſubject to writers, who were bent on 
other views and other purſuits.'—— 
No foreign aſſiſtance could be wanting 
to give a Sanction to a Work recom- 
mended by ſuch Evidence. — The moſt 
accurate of the Pagan Authors are juſtly 
charged with errors, darkneſs and uncer- 
tainties with reſpe& both to Facts and 
Doctrine: but it became the wiſe and 
great Being, who inſpired the ſacred Pen- | 
men, to exempt their Works from all 
ſuch imputations ; and, accordingly, he 
has favoured them with every argument 
of truth and perſuaſion, adorned them 
with the graces of language and ſenti- 
ment, lighted up andenlivened them with 
the brighteſt examples of virtue and ſanc- 
tity, ne to * ſtudy and medita- 
n tion 


{ 2£ | 

tion ſuch helps and communications of 
his holy Spirit as cannot be deſcribed, 
and made the belief and practice: of them 
the only foundation of true peace and 
happineſs. In this manner, Revelation 
being the Work of a God, whoſe darling 
Attributes are Truth and Holineſs, has 
had every mark and every diſtinction of 
this two-fold Character. And Mankind 
beholding this Urim & Thummim, this 
Wiſdem and Sanfity, which equally dif- 
penſe the Oracles of the Chriſtian and 
Moſaic Doctrine, muſt acknowledge the 
gracious purpoſe of the Almighty Law- 
giver, who requires the ſubmiſſion of our 
underſtanding, and the obedience of our 
wills, to no other end than to make us 
partakers of thoſe perfections, which have 
their ſource and fulneſs in him alone. 
Nor that we are to expect to meet with 
proofs and evidence in every part of the 
Scriptures. Such niceties would have ill 
become the Majeſty of him who delivered 
them: but where theſe are wanting, the 
ſeeming deficiency is abundantly” com- 
N by a conviction ſuperior to what- 
ever. 


(=) 
ever could have been derived from the 
rules and accuracy of argument : and the 
impreſſion is felt no leſs by the will than 
the underſtanding. Thus while art is 
overlooked, an end is attained beyond the 
reach of it. 


ner one readily allows no ſubject 
can be equal to the Life of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; that is, to the In- 
carnation and Birth; the Miracles and 
Doctrine; the Sufferings and Death; the 
Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of a God be- 
.come Man to reform and fave a ſinful and 
loſt World: and whoever imagines this 
Hiſtory can be better wrote than it is by 
the Evangeliſts, has it yet to learn *. But 
though it becomes a Chriſtian to be par- 
ticularly converſant in this and the other 
Writings of the New Teftament, yet there 
is not any part of the Old which does not 
furniſh ample matter of inſtruction.— 
The Book of Genefis, in the account it 
gives of the Creation, of the Fall and Pu- 
niſnment of our firſt Parents, of the 
Righteouſneſs of Noab, of the Deluge, of 
* Makillm, | 
the 


1 Can 
the wonderful Obedience of. Arab 
and the Promiſe made by God to reward 
it, of the Deſtruction of Sodom, and the 
Providence of God over the Patriarch 
Foſeph, preſents to our minds the moſt 
ſuitable ſubjects to fill them with every 
Chriſtian ſentiment of reverence for the 
Supreme Being and his Laws, love of his 
goodneſs, and dread of his juſtice. When 
we go on to Exodus, we ſee the Wonders 
wrought by the Almighty in favour of 
his People, the Impenitence of Pharaoh, 
and the various chaſtiſements by which 
the Murmurings and Idolatry of the 1 ae- 
lites in the Deſert were puniſhed. Leviticus 
and Numbers ſet forth the accuracy which 
God exacts in his Worſhip : Deuteronomy, 
the ſanctity of his Laws; Foſpua, the Ac- 
compliſhment of his Promiſes. In the 
Book or Judges, we fee the ſtrength and 
weakneſs of Sampſon; in that of Ruth, 
the plain-dealing and equity of Booz; in 
thoſe of Kings, the holineſs of Samuel, of 
Elijah, of Eliſba, and the other Prophets; 
the Reprobation of Saul; the Fall and Re- 
pentance of David, his mildneſs and pa- 
tience: the Wiſdom and Sin of Solomon; 
* 


( 
the Piety of Hezekiah and Joſab. In 4 
dras, the zeal for the Law of God; in 
Tobit, the conduct of a holy Family ; in 
Fudith, the power of Grace; in Eſther, 
Prudence; in Fob, a pattern of admirable 
Patience. The Macchabees afford ſuch 
inſtances of perſonal and national Bravery; 
ſuch an exalted and generous Love of our 
Country, and. all this grounded on the 
true Principles of Valour and Patriotiſm, 
as the moſt boaſted Atchievements in pro- 
fane Story are perfect Strangers to. The 
Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes, and the other 
two books which go under the title of the 
Wiſdom of Solomon and of the Son of Sirach, 
teach a more uſeful and ſublime Philo- 
ſophy than all the Writings which Greece 
and Rome have publiſhed, The noble 
Images and Reflections, the profound Rea- 
ſonings on human actions, and excellent 
Precepts for the government of life, ſuffi- 
ciently witneſs their inſpired origin. This 
Treaſure, indeed, is thrown together in a 
confuſed magnificence, above all order, 
that every one may collect and digeſt ſuch 


Obſervations as chiefly tend to his own 


particular inſtruction. And though it 
behoves 
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behoves us to reverence the Doctrine of 
the holy Ghoſt, rather than pretend to 
aſſign the reaſons for his diſpenſing it in 
this or that manner, yet, I think, we per- 
ceive the fitneſs of the Method here taken, 
in ſetting forth the nature, ſubſtance, and 
end of our obligations; and, without en- 
tering on minute Diſcuſſions, in taking 
in the whole Compaſs of Duty: for by 
this means the Paths of Life are not only 
pointed out to each individual, and his 
perſonal character formed; but the minds 
of Mankind, in general, are furniſhed 
and enriched with the beauty, copiouſneſs, 
and variety of all Virtues. — The Prophets 

announce not only the Promiſes, but alſo 
the characteriſtic Marks of the Meſſiab, 
with the threats againſt Sinners, and thoſe 
calamities which were to befall the Fews 
and other Nations. The Pſalms unite in 
themſelves the chief ſubjects, and all the 

different excellencies of the Old Teſtament. 

In a word, every thing in the ſacred 

Writings will appear, as it truly is, holy, 

grand, and profitable, provided it be read 
| wth ſuitable diſpoſitions, 


Ss Tur 
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Tux only reaſon of our being ſo little 
touched by them, muſt be an inadver- 
tence and indifference to whatever is tried 
by a higher Teſt than that of our Senſes: 
and being ſo taken up with other purſuits, 
as to be but ſlightly affected with ſuch a 
chaſte and holy Diſcipline, as can never 
poſſeſs a heart which is not freed from 
the tumult of paſſions and worldly de- 
fires *. And Saint Athanafius has ob- 
ſerved, that we can never underſtand the 
Scriptures, but in proportion as we live ” 
the Rules they preſcribe. 


1 SHALL finiſh this Subject, which is ſo 
-appoſite to the main deſign of this Diſ- 
courſe, and of ſuch real and univerſal uſe, 
with obſerving, that the Scriptures can ne- 
ver be underſtood, unleſs we make them 
the Subject of deliberate enquiry, and of 
frequent and ſerious reflection; and, not 
underſtood, they cannot become, what 
they ought to be, the Object of our ad- 
1 love and reverence; the Rule 


* Adde, quod ne Studio quidem opens pulcherrimi 
vacare mens, niſi omnibus vitiis libera, poteſt. Qinti- 


—_ I. 10. c. 1. 
of 
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of every detail of our Actions, and the 


governing Principle of our whole life. — 


Many, from whoſe education and pro- 
feſſion another behaviour might be ex- 
pected, neglect to be converſant in them, 
with equal folly and ingratitude: Many 


read them in a haſty and ſuperficial man- 
ner: Many, again, read them only by 


ſcraps and parcels, and, conſequently, can 


only view them in a narrow, and pedantic 
light.—Inſtead of this, we ſhould con- 


verſe with them often, we ſhould pierce 


into their Soul and Spirit; we ſhould con- 
template them on all ſides, in all their 
parts, and in the whole; and accuſtom 
our ſelves to judge and decide on matters 
by their light, as we do of outward ob- 


jects by the Sun beams. But let no view 


unbecoming the ſanctity of the Subject 


engage the Learner in a Science, which 
ſhould be undertaken with the ſpirit of 
Prayer rather than of Study. It is a kind 
of profanation to ſearch theſe ſacred Trea- 
ſures more to embelliſh our mind with 


Knowledge, than to cultivate and adorn it 
with Virtue: and (which is a frequent 
error in the Learned) with a view to teach 

G2 rather 
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rather than to praiſe. This diſpoſition 
is very different from that which is taken 
notice of in Eſdras, of ſearching the Law 
of God; in order, firſt to fulfil, and then 
teach it. After this great Example, we 
are not only to endeavour to render the 
knowledge of this Law as familiar and 
exact as poſſible, but to fulfil it alſo, be- 
fore we begin to inſtru others. The 
Leſſons there laid down, and ſo much in- 
ſiſted on, concerning purity of Life, con- 
tempt of Riches, the ſpirit of Peace, and 
Mildneſs, and the fulneſs of Charity, 
ſhould be conſidered as no leſs perſonal, 
than if God had declared his Will on 
theſe Heads to each one in particular, — 
By this method of reading and meditating 
on the Scriptures, the Student will im- 
prove 1n every Chriſtian accompliſhment, 
and. fit himſelf for a more accurate, more 
enlarged, and more perfect ſervice of that 
God, by whoſe Inſpiration they were 
wrote, and who intended they ſhould in- 
form our lives, not gratify a roving and 
unſettled mind. Indeed, the moſt or- 
dinary obſtacles to our progreſs in this 
Study are Curioſity and Eagerneſs; the 

latter 
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latter is the conſequence of the former, 
and a Student is always eager in propor- 
tion as he is curious. The impatience 
of knowing ſtill more hurries us on, and 
the love of Truth is leſs the ſpring of 
our Vivacity, than that of Novelty. A 
flow and ſilent ſtudy of a ſingle ſentence 
of the Scriptures, like a heavenly Dew, 
would ſink deep into our minds and re- 
freſh them ; whereas haſte and precipita- 
tion, like an impetuous Rain, which runs 
off almoſt as faſt as it falls, leaves us as 
unimproved after reading whole Books, 
as we were before. Let me exemplify 
the method I would recommend, in the 
following Inſtances, 


WHAT can be more plain and obvieus 
than the meaning of the firſt verſe of the 
feventh P/alm; or where does fimplicity 
both of ſenſe and expreſſion ſeem to 
ſuggeſt leſs matter for reflection? O God, 
look down unto my aid; Lord, make haſte 
to aſſiſt me. And yet a holy Abbot, men- 
tioned by Caſſian, has diſcovered in it 
the fund of the following reflections, 
which are equally natural, inſtructive, 

| C 3 and 
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and pious. * This ſhort Sentence, ſays 
the good Man, contains a prayer to 
* God in time of danger; as likewiſe 
an humble ſenſe of our own inſuffi- 
* ciency: it awakens a ſolicitude and 
* conſtant fear of offending : it cauſes 
* us to reflect on our weakneſs, and to 
pray with a confidence of being heard, 
and of the divine Succour being always 
ready at hand: it expreſſes the fervour 
of Charity, and a juſt apprehenſion of 
the ſnares of our inviſible enemies, 
from whoſe repeated aſſaults we can- 
not be ſecured; but by the aſſiſtance of 
the Almighty.'== The Reader's piety, 
and + that flame, whieh, David ſays, is 
enkindled by meditation, will make him diſ- 
cern, more than any Commentary, the 
fame depth of thought and fruitfulneſs 
of confideration in all the Palms: almoſt 
in every verſe of them. 


Napet ille Verſiculus adverſus diſcrimina, invocatio- 
nem Dei; habet humilitatem piæ confeſſionis; habet ſoli · 
citudinis ac timoris perpetui vigilantiam; habet conſidera- 
tionem̃ fragilitatis ſuæ, exauditionis fiduciam, con fiden- 
tiam præſentis præſidii: habet amoris ardorem, inſidian- 
tium formidinem, quibus perſpiciens ſe nota diuque val- 

„confitetur ſe non poſſe ſine ſui * auxilio 
liberari. Culla. 10. cap. 10. 

1 P, al, 48. e. v g : 

* I SHALL 
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I sal. take a ſecond: inſtance from 
an hiſtorical paſſage of St. Stephens Mar- 
tyrdom *. Being full of the holy Ghoſt, 
he ſaw the glory of God, and: Jeſus ſtand- 
ing at the right hand of God. In which 
words we may remark, that the poſture 
in which our bleſſed Saviour is repre- 
ſented, is proper to a perſon. in his full 
vigour and perfection, and ſuited to the 
occaſion of that glorious Apparition ; 
for he appeared, eicher as a Champion, 
to combat for St. Sepben; or as an Ad- 
vocate, to plead his cauſe before his 
eternal Father; or as a high Prieſt, of- 
fering up this firſt Victim to him; or 
as the Maſter of the Race, . ſhowing to 
the Martyr the Gaal of everlaſting Glory, 
and encouraging him to gain it by + 
ing down his own life. 
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Tas third and laſt inſtance ſhall be 
taken from the Proverbs ; He that giveth 
to the Poor, lendeth to the Lord: there 
is more rhetorick, fays Sir Thomas 
© Brown, in that one Sentence than in a 
* Library: of Sermons ; and, indeed, if 

*, ch. vii. 3 
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* thoſe Sentences were underſtood by the 
* Reader, with the ſame Emphaſis as 
* they are delivered by the Author, we 
needed not thoſe Volumes of Inſtruc- 
tions, but might be wife by an Epi- 
* tome.” 


_ To this deliberate and reſpectful me- 


thod of Study, we are to join an humble: 


and teachable mind, prayer, temperance, 
and that tranquillity which reſults from 
Paſſions ſubdued, or, at leaſt, brought 
to move within their due bounds, and 
not diſturb the even Temper of the Soul. 
* For the boly Spirit of Inſtruction will 


ſhun whatever is contrary to genuine good- 


neſs, and withdraw himſelf from thoughts 
which are without underſtanding, and be 
checked by every blemiſh of the inward 
Man. 


TRESsE appear the moſt requiſite diſ- 
poſitions for reading the Scriptures with 
that Spirit, with which they were wrote; 
and, indeed, for undertaking and pur- 
ſuing the Study of Divinity: and I have 


* Wiſdom, ch. i. 
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ſome doubt, if it be not preſumption to 


have given my opinion on a Subject, to 
which I am, on ſo many accounts, un- 


equal. 


I SHALL now go on to the other 
Branches of Eccleſiaſtical Learning, which 
are the Fathers, Church Hiſtory, and Di- 


vinity. Next to the Scriptures, therefore, 


the Writings of the Fathers claim our at- 
tention and reverence : their uſefulneſs, 
importance and authority, have' acquired 


ther this rank; and it has been given 


them by the Good and Judicious of all 
ages. However, you muſt not imagine 
I expect you ſhould read all their Works, 
or even any conſiderable part of them, 
during a Courſe of four years ſtudy of 
Divinity. Such an undertaking would be 
idle and chimerical; and I am perſuaded 


but few perſons, who had nothing elſe to 


do, and many years allotted for this Taſk 
alone, would be equal. to it. Beſides, 
ſuch various reading would, generally 
ſpeaking, oppreſs the mind inſtead of en- 


larging it, and quite extinguiſh that Spirit 


it was intended to light up and improve. 
C 5 | The” 
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The Faculties of the Intellect have a 


cloſe Analogy with thoſe of the Body, 


which can digeſt no greater quantity, 
even of the moſt wholeſome food, than 
is ſuited to them. We are therefore to 
apply to the former what Cicero ſuys of 
the nouriſhment of the latter, let /o much 
be takey as may recruit our firength, not 
overpower it. With this Caution, I 
would, by all means; have you acquaint- 
ed, during your ſtudies of Divinity, with 
the Works of the Pathers, { far, at leaſt, 
as to know the Times in which they 
wrote, the chief Subjects they have treat- 


ed, their different Manner ef treating 


them, their Style, their Method of Rea- 


ſoning, their various Excellencies of Elo- 


quehce, Erudition, and Piety. Now all 
this may be compaſſed with great eaſe 
and advantage by a judicious choice of 
the Works of theſe venerable Writers, 
and ſetting aſide about two hours on all 
Sundays and Feſtivals for a reading ſo 
becoming thoſe times. You ſhould read, 
in their turn, both the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, and thoſe Works, preferably to 
others, which have a nearer connection 
with your Studies. SAINT 
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Saint Leo's Letter to Flavian; the. 
thirty-third, and three following Orati- 
ons of St. Gregory Nazianzen ; the Let- 

ter of St. Athanaſius to Epictetus; the 
Treatiſe concerning the H. Ghoſt, by Di- 
dymus of Alexandria, which we only have 
in St. Hicrome's tranſlation ; are fome of 
the moſt excellent Works, which have 

been wrote on the Trinity and Incarnati- 
on. I only exemplify what I have juſt. 
before advanced, in one Inftance, which 
you may apply to all your Studies. 


When you are become a little conver- 
ſant with theſe Writers, you will perceive 
they were not only great Saints, but Ge- 
niuſes of the firſt Claſs ; and have not 
only expreſſed in their Works the Spirit, 
but likewiſe the different Excellencies of 
Style ſo remarkable in the inſpired Writ- 
. ings. Indeed, Cicero's definition of Elo- 
quence, * that it is Wiſdom with the Ad- 
vantages of Elocution, agrees ſo perfectly 
with the Scriptures, and thoſe Writings 
which bear a reſemblance with them, 
that it is, properly ſpeaking, N 


® Copiosè loquens Sapientia. 
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to none beſides. The Choice and Diſ- 
_ Poſition of Facts, in the Hiſtorical Parts; 
the Conciſeneſs and Spirit, and, at the 
fame time, the Clearneſs with which theſe 
Facts are ſet forth: In the Poetical, the 
Loftineſs of the Elocution, the Variety 
of the Figures, the Elevation of Thought: 
In the Moral, the Weight and Energy of 
the Precepts: In the Prophets, the Ve- 
hemence of their Threats and Reproaches, 
the Perſuaſion of their Promiſes, their 


moving Expoſtulations, the Richneſs of 


their Expreſſion, their fine and ſtriking 
Deſcriptions, and numberleſs other Beau- 
ties, recommend the Scriptures, conſidered 
merely as a Compoſition, above all other 
Writings. Lou will have the pleaſure 
of making the ſame diſcovery, in pro- 
portion, in the Works of the Fathers. 


ST. Baſil and St. Athanaſius reaſon as 


cloſely, and with as much ſtrength as 
Ariſtotle: the Eloquence of St. Gregory 
the Divine, and St. Chryſoſtome, is little 
inferior to that of Tully and Demoſthenes. 
The Invectives of the Former againſt the 
an Emperor Fulian, carry with them 

a Thun- 
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a Thunder as pointed as that of the Phi- 
lippics ; at the ſame time that the Cauſe 
and Argument have a Superiority, of 
which the whole Pagan Syſtem, and, in- 
deed, all Temporal Concerns, how im- 
portant ſoever, muſt fall infinitely ſhorr. . 
Though the Latin Fathers lay under 
Diſadvantages with reſpect to Learning, 
from which the Greek were exempt, yet 
they abound with the moſt uſeful, and 
frequently with the ornamental part of 
Knowledge; and all the Excellencies of 
Plato, together with Varro's knowledge, 
are to be found in St. Auſtin, Eraſmus, 
who will not be ſuſpected of partiality to 
this Writer, ſays. of his Books, Of the 
Manners of the Catholic Church and the 
Manicheans; * the Subject is treated 
with wonderful elegance, which it were 
to be wiſhed the holy Doctor had im- 
* ployed in his other Works; that this, 
however, was a Proof that whatever 


* 


* 
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* Id facit adidas ſermonis elegantia, qua utinam ai 
b | uti licuiſſet in cæteris lucubrationibus. Hoc ſanè opere de- 
a claravit, fi quid offendit Eruditos in ipſius dictiene, non 
f .uiſſe inſcitize ſed charitatis, qua ſtilum demiſit ad Imperi- 
| torum intelligentiam. _ in * in Lib. > * 
| Eccleſ. Cath, & Man. 
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* offends the Learned in his manner of 
* writing, was not the effect of inability, 
© but charity, which cauſed him to let 
* down his Style to the meaneſt Capaci- 
© ties. I deſire you to read that Critic's 
Preface to his Edition of the Saint's Let- 
ters, and, if you pleaſe, the Dedication 
of all bis Works, to Fonſeca, Archbiſhop | 
of Toledo. — am not ignorant, that even 

the moſt unexceptionable works of this 
Author are to be read with caution : 
The cenſure paſſed on them by the ableſt 
Divines amongſt his Cotemporaries, by 
ſeveral of the Fathers who aſſiſted at the 
Council of Trent, and others no leſs emi- 
nent, who have wrote ſince the Council, 
have a right to this deference to their 
judgment. A Council of Spaniſh Biſhops 
met at Seville to condemn this ſecond 
Lucian: the ſentence pronounced againſt 
him by the Univerſities of Lovain and 
Paris is equally diſhonourable to his me- 
mory ; that of the latter is divided into 
two and thirty Articles, and contains 
above a hundred of Eraſmus's propoli- 
tions, which are qualified as reſpectively 
"raſh, ſcandalous and heretical, Theſe 
great 


-. T1 

great Perſonages, who lived in different 
times and countries, cannot be ſuppoſed 
not to have underſtood what they con- 
demned, much lefs to have combined in 
a deſign of flander and forgery, They 
could have had no intereſt in this pro- 
ceeding, but that of injured truth and re- 
ligion; and this would not have cauſed 
them to cenſure an Author for hereſies 
and impieties of which he was not guil- 
ty *, But to return to the Subject of 
the Fathers: St. Cyprian has a diſtin- 
guiſhed merit for energy both of ſenti- 
ment and expreſſion; and all the graces, 
all the perſuaſion, all the endearments of 
Sanctity (if I may be allowed to ſpeak 
in this manner) center in St. Bernard. 
Nobility, wealth, honours, and every 
worldly accompliſhment conſpired to form 
the Character of St. Paulinus, till the love 
of God made him exchange all theſe ad- 
vantages for the humility of the Goſpel. 
His Epiſtles and Poems, which make up 
the ſmall Volume we have 1 his n 


* Some * Goa theſe Andi may. be ow 
in a French treatiſe, intitled Critique de * Apologie TEraſ- 
mo, Lettre 2. page % 

ſhow 
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ſhow how ſuperior the Spirit of Chriſtia- 
nity is to every thing which a vain and 
infatuated World courts and admires ; 
and that the imitation of Fe/us Chriſt raiſes 
the greateſt Men more above themſelves, 
than any inequality of Condition can raiſe 
one Man above another.—St. Leo's Elo- 
quence 1s of a peculiar kind, but has an 
elevation and majeſty equal to the ſupreme 
Dignity of the Writer. —No Philoſopher 

underſtood human nature better, or has 
made a nicer Anatomy of the heart, and 
all us foldings, than St. Gregory the 
Great ; eſpecially in his Moral Books on 

Fob.—Canifius's Edition of St. Hierome's 
ſelect Epiſtles is equally adapted to en- 
tertain and improve; and the whole 
Spirit of St. Paul breathes through thoſe 
of St. Ignatins. 


You may obſerve that ſeveral. of the 
Fathers, in the Explication of Scripture, 
ſeldom inſiſt much on the Literal Senſe, 
unleſs when. a Point of Doctrine is to be 
eſtabliſhed, or an Error refuted. On 
other occaſions, for the moſt part, they 
give themſelves up to the Moral Senſe, 
and 
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and think they have then attained the 
true Meaning, or, to ſay. better, the true 
Intention of the Scriptures, when they 
have turned them all to the information 
of Manners. | 


IT may, perhaps, be neceſſary to cau- 
tion the Learner againſt a falſe Delicacy, 
which would take offence at ſome Ble- 
miſhes which occur in the Writings of 
theſe venerable Authors. A harſh Me- 
taphor in Tertullian; a ſwoln Period in 
St. Cyprian; an obſcure Paſſage in St. 
Ambroſe ; a Quibble or Gingle of words, 
a ſtrained Allegory in St. Auſtin, ſhould 
not make him think leſs reverently of 
the Works, much leſs of the Perſons of 
theſe Authors. They are, indeed, ble- 
miſhes in the Compoſition, but not in 
the Subject; and not ſo much to be 
charged on the Writers, as on the Coun- 
try and Times in which they wrote: or, 
if they are faults in the latter, they 
* are ſuch, as the Poet ſays, inattention 
* lets drop, or human weakneſs can 
* ſcarcely avoid ; and are compenſated 


* Hor. Ar. Poet. - 
in 


* 
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in ſuch a manner, that every candid 
© Reader will be willing to overlook a 
_ © few faults, where ſo many excellencies 
call for his attention. We ſhould 
be very reſerved, ſays another of the beſt 
Judges that learning and penetration 
ever formed, when we give our opinion 
of Great Men, leſt, as it frequently hap- 
pens, inſtead of diſcovering their miſ- 
takes, we betray” our ow ignorance. 
And, if both Extremes could not. be 
avoided, it were more eligible to ap- 
prove every thing they have wrote, than 
to diſlike many. 


Sou of the late Writers of our own 
Country (with ſorrow and ſhame I own 
it) have been notoriouſly wanting to can · 
dor and equity an this Head, and have 
accordingly treated it with the higheſt 
indecency. But + 4 Staffer, as Solomon 


lays, ſeeks for Wiſdom, and does not find 


* Modeſte tamen & circumſpecto judicio de tantis 
viris pronuntiandum eſt, ne, quod pleriſque accidit, dam- 
nent quee non intelligunt. Ac ſi neceſſe eſt in alteram 
errare partem, omnia eorum legentibus placere, quam 
multa diſplicere maluerim. Quintil. I. 10. c. 1. 


T Prov. ch. xiv. V. 6. 
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it: and as theſe Perſons ſeem only to 
have read with a luſt to miſapply, it is 
no wonder they were given up to their 
own perverſeneſs, and have gained the 
applauſe of Readers, as profane as them- 
ſelves,. at the expence of Religion, Juſ- 
tice, and even good Senſe.— This, how- 
ever, for the guilt of the Age we live 
in, is now become a ſubject of leſs in- 


dignation; ſince, to ſay nothing of others, 


a very modern impious Declaĩmer, whoſe 
Quality and Parts have only rendered his 
Crime and Infamy more conſpicuous, has 
repreſented the Divine Oracles both of 
the Old and New Teſtament, as the Pro- 
ductions of Folly, and Ignorance of the 
true of Morality . This rare 
Diſcovery was reſerved to the Gaide and 


Philoſopher, to the All-accompliſhed Per- 
fon, in whom Happineſs dwelt, and who 
ew, it ſeems, what it was is be 
Wife+. The ſhortneſs of this Digreſ- 
ſion, and the reſentment of. injured 


Nonne Prodigio fi mile eft aut natum eſſe bominem 
qui hæc diceret, aut extitiſſe qui crederet ? Lactant. de 
Ir& Dei, cap. 10. 

+ Thefe, and fevers other Appellations of the ſame 

Import, are beſtowed, by Mr. Pope, on the late Ld. B. 

"Ln. 
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Truth, which occaſioned it, muſt be its 
poi gy. 


Bes1Des the Writings of the Fathers 1 
have already mentioned, there are others, 
ſuch as the Monitor of Vincent of Lerins, 
and the Octavius of Minutius, which are 
equally ſolid and elegant. I need not 
put down thoſe of Lactantius, in which 
there is all the eloquence and philoſophy 
of Cicero, with the pureſt Maxims of 
Goſpel Morality *. He wrote moſt of 
them before he was thoroughly inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian Religion ; and therefore 
allowance muſt be made for ſuch Errors 
as did not proceed from pride and obſti- 
nacy, but from want of n more perfect in- 
formation. 


THrese, tic like Writings, as I 
have ſaid, will ſoon convince you, that 
ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Perſonages 
for their zeal for Religion, and the au- 
ſterity of their lives, were Men extremely 


. * Chriſtianorum omnium facundiſſimus eſt Lactan- 
tius: ſonum habet plane . præterquam in 
paucis. Lud. Vtves. 


civi- 
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civilized z and if, in their maturer years, 
they laid aſide human literature, it was 
not before they were perfectly acquainted 
with it—Nay, it muſt be acknowledged 
to the advantage of polite Learning, 
that the moſt eminent Divines, both an- 
cient and modern, have excelled in it, 
and ſeem to ſuppoſe it as a neceſſary 
Groundwork to higher Studies. Was I 
to enumerate the Inſtances of this kind, 
the Liſt would never end. On the con- 
trary, my own Reading and Obſervation 
(to go no higher) has let me ſee how 
ungraceful and heavy Theology appears, 
which is not raiſed on this Foundation. 


Tag Works of Caſſian are an inex- 
hauſtible Fund of every thing which can 
lead the Reader to Chriſtian Perfection: 
and I mention them the more willingly, 
to a Student in Divinity, as the Chief 
and Patron of the Schoolmen, St. Thomas 
of Aguin, is reported to have been par- 
ticularly converſant in them. I muſt be- 
ſtow the ſame commendation on a Work, 
which has a great affinity with this, the 
Lives of the Fathers. of the Deſart, by 

; | Ros- 
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Ros-weide, You ſhould get an early 
reliſh for this ſort of reading ; becauſe, 
when you have leiſure afterwards, nothing 
can be more delightful, nothing more 
edifying, than the Precepts,-Maxims, and 
Examples, that is, than the whole Circle 
of Inſtruction, which make up theſe two 
| celebrated Collections. 


3 Tx ſix ſhort Books of St. Chry/oftome 
on Prieſthood are one of the moſt proper 
Works a Perſon can read before he enters 
Holy Orders, and as this is done towards 
the end of the higher Studies, I ſhall 
with them conclude what I had to ſay 
concerning thoſs/Writings of the Fathers, 
which I ſhould deſire a young Divine to 
read during the courſe of them. But 
that he may be directed to a Method of 
reapingall-the benefit of this Part of 1a- 
cred Literature, I muſt recommend to 
him, with uncommon earneſtneſs, a Trea- 
tiſe in four ſmall Books, printed at Paris, 
, in the year 1697, which is a Maſterpiece 
7 of erudition, folidity, and elegance, and 
I contains every rule, remark and inftruc- 
| tion, which can be of uſe on this impor- 
3 tant 
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tant at Subject. The Title is, * Of read- 
ing the Works of the Fathers of the Church: 
the Author, if I am rightly informed, 
was a Carthufian. | 

I osBszERVED in the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, that the Writings of pious 
Men of alt Ages, are a very natural Ap- 
pendix to thoſe of the Fathers; and ſhall 
therefore point out ſome few Authors, 
who have excelled in this way, -and-who, 
1 have reaſon to hope, will pleaſe other 
Learners as much as they have done me. 
Alphonſus Rodriguez has had the appro» 
bation of the whole Chriſtian World, 
and retains in the French Tranſlation by 
Des- Marais all the eaſe and ſpirit of the 
Original. —Boſſuet*s Elevations of the mind 
on the Myſteries of our Religion, and his 
Meditations on their Goſpels, have all the 
dignity and ſpirit peculiar to that Author: 
they are not only Works of the moſt en- 
lightened and moving piety, but like- 
wiſe an excellent Commentary on the 
principal parts of the Scriptures, —The 


Sur la Ledure des Peres de  Eghie. 
h five 
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five ſmall Works of Cardinal Bellarmine* 
inforce F the reaſonable ſervice of Chriſti- 
ans of every Profeſſion in a very perſuaſive 
and moving manner, and being wrote 
from the Heart, they ſpeak to it.— Le/- 
fius's Conſiderations on the Names of God, 
though very ſhort, is ſo finiſhed a Piece, 
that the Author gave it the preference to 
a Commentary on all St. Thomas's Works, 
the Deſign of which he had conceived 
ſome time before his death. It has been 
publiſhed at Bruſſels and Lovain, and 
perhaps elſewhere. The Levain Edi- 
tion, by Bovetius, is preferable to any I 
have ſeen.— It would be injurious to a 
Divine to imagine the Imitation of Chriſt, 
by à Kempis, had any need of being re- 
commended- to him, who muſt know the 
eſteem in which this Book is held by all 
judicious Readers. The other Works of 
this Author carry with them the beſt of 
Characters, Simphlicity,—The Sanfza So- 
phia, an Engiſs Work with a Latin Ti- 
tle, by F. Baker, a Benedictine Monk, ſets 


IM Opuſcula Bellarnini. 


+ Rom. ch. xii. 
1 Confiderationes de 50 Nominibus Dei. 
SL. forth 
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forth with great juſtneſs the Advantages 
of Retirement, and a Contemplative Life, 
and is a moſt compleat Guide to it. It 
were to be deſired that this Work was 
more known to Perſons in all States, who 
aſpire to Perfection. The Epiſtle of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola on Religious Obedi- 
ence, is as compleat as any thing Pro- 
fane Antiquity can ſhow in that kind of 
writing. —Cardinal Bona has the Elegance 
of a polite Writer, the good Senſe of a 
Philoſopher, and the Piety of a Saint. 
His Treatiſes * concerning the Liturgy and 
Divine Offices ſhow his profound inſight 
into all ſacred Atiquity, and are no leſs 
curious and entertaining than inſtructive. 
You cannot fail of being highly pleaſed 
and edified with the Works of this pious 
and learned Perſonage, who was one of 
the chief Ornaments of the Ciſtercian Or- 
der, and a worthy Diſciple of his great 
Predeceſſor, St. Bernard. 


Tre Authors I have mentioned are 
more than ſufficient to inform you of 
that better way, that holy and chaſte Diſ- 
De Relus- Linergicis & de Offcis Domi 
cipline, 
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cipline, which becomes a Chriſtian and 
a Clergyman; and a greater Detail would 


not ſuit the Deſign of this Diſcourſe. 


What Seneca ſays of Learning and Books 
in general, © that a moderate ſhare of 
the firſt is ſufficient in order to attain 
a right way of thinking; and that there 
are certain Authors, to whoſe Works 
we ſhould inure and habituate our ſelves,” 
is particularly applicable to thoſe who 
treat of the Science of the Saints. Be 
converſant therefore with a few, but let 


thoſe be excellent; and if you ſhould 


ſometimes look into others, return again 
to the former: Your Acquaintance may 
be general, but your Intimates ſhould be 
few. 


I nave remarked, that ſeveral of the 


moſt celebrated amongſt the Ancients 


have had ſome favourite Author, who 


was always excellent in his kind: and 


that two Conſiderations ſeem to have de- 
termined the Reader's choice; his own 
Genius and Profeſſion, which in prudent 


* P Litteris opus eſt ad bonam mentem; Certis 
Ingeniis immorari & innutriri oportet. 


and 
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and great Men always go together. Thus, 
to bring a few Inſtances from profane 
Hiſtory, Scipio Africanus was addicted to 
Xenophon's Inſtruftion of Cyrus; Brutus to 
Polybius ; Demoſthenes tranſcribed Thucy= 
_dides ſeveral times; and we are all in- 
formed how much Cicero, as a Speaker, 
ſtudied Demoſthenes, and Plato, both as 
an Orator and Philoſopher. The ſame 
Method has been practiſed in the Arts, 
with the ſame ſucceſs; and every body has 
heard of the unwearied inſpection Michael 
Angelo gave to a fine, though maimed 
Antique Statue, which made his Cotem- 
poraries call it, His School. And, perhaps, 
the Figure which each of theſe made in 
their ſeveral Profeſſions, may, in great 
meaſure, be owing to the Judiciouſneſs | 
of the Choice, and a patient atrention to 
an Original ſo choſen. And, to bring 
this obſervation home to thoſe who. have 
excelled in Chriſtian Virtues, I have read. 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola, that he had 
only two books in his Chamber, at his 
death, which were the New Teſtament and 
the Imitation of Chriſt. 


1-2 jj 
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* Tre next Conſideration, is Church 
Hiſtory, which makes the Third Branch or 


Diviſion of Eccleſiaſtical Learning. Jam 


of opinion.the Order of this Study re- 
quires the Learner ſhould begin with 
what concerns the General Hiſtory of the 
Church; and then go on to that of your 
own Nation. Theſe, without doubt, are 


what we are moſt concerned to be ac- 


quainted with. Next to theſe, the Hiſ- 
tory of the ſeveral Religions Orders ſeems 
moſt to deſerve our Obſervation. We 


may afterwards, as occaſion ſerves, in- 
form our ſelves of thofe Facts, to which 


our other Studies, or our own Inclination 
may lead us. On this Head, no one Me- 


thod can be preſcribed to all Perſons, 
nay there may be, perhaps, as many dif- 
ferent Methods, and all uſeful, as there 


are Geniuſes. Reflection and Experience 


will lead us into ſeveral Particulars, and 


a more profitable Detail than Books, or 


even the Advice of intelligent Perſons can 
extend to. 


* Etenim viri omnes docti conſentiunt rudes omnino 
1 e illos eſſe, in quorum Lucubrationibus Hiſtoria 
muta eſt. Mel. Canus de bias Theol, I. 11. c. 2. 
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Wx cannot, I think, make a more ju- 
dicious acquaintance with the - general 
Hiſtory of the Church, than by begin- 
ning with Tillemont's Memoirs, which are 
extremely accurate, and contain a com 
pleat Account of all Eccleſiaſtical Tranſ- 
actions during the five firſt Centuries; 


for the Work comes down no lower. 


The Criticiſm is judicious and modeſt, 
and yet ingenuous and liberal; the Lan- 
guage and Stile highly adapted to the 
Subject; and though, for the moſt part, 
it be little more than a literal tranſlation 
of a vaſt number of different Original 
Authors, yet it is pure and uniform. 
The Account both of Perſons, Wrisiogs, 


and Facts,. is ſa well atteſted, chat it is 


alone a Library, with reſpect to the Sub. 
ject and Time it treats of. It muſt, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that ſome Parts of 
the Three laſt Tomes, which death pre- 


vented the Author from putting a finiſh- 


ing hand to, fall far ſhort of the correct- 
neſs of the reſt of the Work. I would 
likewiſe adviſe you to read his M-. 
moirs of the Emperors, who reigned 
through the ſame Period, becauſe they 

„ * 
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reflect a great light on thoſe of the 
Church. 

I Have been told there are ſome ex- 
ceptionable Paſſages in his Eccleſiaſtical 
Memoirs: But tho? I do not reflect to have 
obſerved any, I ſubmit my judgment to 
thoſe who have greater Abilities and Diſ- 
cernment. I would have every thing elſe 
I advance in this Diſcourſe, underſtood 
with the ſame Reſtriftion.—— Fleury's 
Church Hiftory, which ends with the year 
1414, is certainly a very valuable and en- 
tertaining Work : The Choice of Facts, 
the Extracts from the Writings of the 
Fathers, and the eaſe and fluency of the 
Stile, make it well worth reading. I 
own, it is not exempt from faults; the 
chief of which ſeems to be, too great a 
propenſity to Cenſure. This Diſpoſition 


in Writers, ſometimes, does not only ap- 


-pear in particular Paſſages, but diffuſes 


itſelf through a whole Work, and gives 
a certain air, which very much alters the 
whole face of things. There are, I know, 
Perſons of underſtanding and learning, 
who take this to be the caſe of Fleary's 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory in general ; for my own part, 
after having read it with great attention, 
though I think the Obſervation applica- 
ble, in a Degree, to ſome Parts of the 
Work, I can by no means think it the 
Character of the Whole. I don't pre- 
tend to juſtify ſome ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions, which are leſs exact and re- 
ſpectful than the Perſons and Subjects this 
Hiſtorian treats of, had a right to; and 
I honour that Piety which I am perſuaded 
had ſo great a ſhare in the Cenſures which 
have been paſſed on him. Upon the 
whole, did I not think that what I have 
faid of this Author, would be taken as 
an admonition to read him with caution, 
I would adviſe all, but perſons of very 
ſteady minds, to lay him aſfide.—I ſhould 
chuſe to learn the Hiſtory of the Old 
Teſtament, and whatever concerns the Ge- 
neral Tranſactions of Mankind, from the 
Creation to the Birth of Chrift, from 
Salianus's Annals * abridged by himſelf, 
preferably to any other Writer: And this 
not only on account of the copious and 
well-digeſted Matter, which is the Sub- 
ject of the Work, but likewiſe of the 
| D 4 eaſy 
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eaſy and unaffected air of good Senſe and 
Religion with which the Author relates 
Facts, and makes his Reflections on them. 
—Spondanus's Abridement af Baronius takes 
in the Dates of the Chriſtian #ra, and 
will be very ſatisfactory to thoſe Readers 
who want leiſure or inclination to' go 
through the whole Work of the Great 
Church Annaliſt. —<The Hiſtory of ihe 
Bible, by Calmet, is à judicious Perfor- 
mance; and that of the People of God, 
by Berruier, extremely polite, and (excuſe ' 
ſome worldly ſtains) not leſs calculated 
to inſtruct than pleaſe. —* The Account 
of the Councils, by the learned Ca- 
baſſutius, anſwers the purpoſe it was de- 
ſigned for. Sulpilius's Sacred Hiſtary is 
an admirable Epitome of the Tranſactions 
of the Old Teſtament, and of what hap- 
pened under the Law of Grace for the 
firſt four hundred years. And next to 
that elegant Writer I think we may place 
Turſellini.— You might reproach me with 
an inexcufable omiſſion did I not mention 
a Work, which will greatly contribute 
to make the Study of Church Hiſtory 
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beneficial, and let you ſee * Chain of 
Providence in all the divine Diſpenſations 
from the Creation to the year 800 of the 
Chriſtian Epoch, accompanied with the 
moſt proper Reflections to enlarge the 
mind, and a moſt judicious Collection of 
all the memorable Events during that 
long ſeries of Ages: All this is but a 
part of what Boſſuet has executed in a 
manner ſuperior to all other Writers, in 
his Diſcourſe on Univerſal Hiſtory. — This 
wonderful Performance was undertaken 
at the ſuggeſtion of the Duke of May- 
taufier, for the uſe of the Dauphin, that 
his illuſtrious Pupil might, in this ſingle 
Picture, behold the Hiſtory of all Times 
and all Nations; not ſo much with an in- 
tent to learn the ſucceſſion of Ages, the 
duration of Empires, and thoſe aftoniſh- 
ing Revolutions which have deſtroyed 
them all, one after another; as to obſerve, 
and feel, as it were, the Conduct of the 
Almighty, in making all theſe Changes 
ſubſeryient to the glory of his Name, and 
the eſtabliſhment of that Worſhip, by 
which he would be honoured. *Tis hard 
to ſay which of the Parts of this inimi- 
D 5 table. 
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table Piece moſt deſerves our admiration; 
whether the boldneſs of the Defign, or the 
diſpoſition of the innumerable Figures of 
which it is compoſed, or the lively and 
natural Expreſſion which animates them, 
or that beautiful ole which an incre- 
dible variety conſpires to form, and is the 
Holy Religion we profeſs. —* The Policy 
grounded on the Scriptures and extracted 
from them, may be conſidered as an Ap- 
pendix to the Diſcourſe on Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory; both being wrote on the ſame Plan 
and with the ſame View. Theſe Works 
will, moreover, lay open to every intelli- 
gent Perſon the important Art of reading 
ſo as to profit by it: which the generality 
of Scholars ſeem never to have learnt, or 
to have forgot. —All the Writings of this 
Author are ſmooth, ſententious, and cor- 
rect; and diſtinguiſhed by that delicacy 
and agreeable Sprightlineſs, which was 
peculiar to the Athenians. —The + Chre- 
nological and Dogmatical Memoirs, with 
Reflections and Critical Remarks, contain 
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a very curious and intereſting Detail of 
all the remarkable Occurrences in the 
Church from the year 1600 to 1716. 
The particular Articles are related with a 
conciſeneſs and perſpicuity which tho- 
roughly informs, without ever tiring 
the Reader. This poliſhed Performance : 
makes no more than four Pocket Vo- 


lumes. 


Tur Works already mentioned will 
convince you that the Object of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory is one of the greateſt and 
moſt noble that can be propoſed to the 
mind of Man. For what can be more 
wonderful than to ſee Religion always 
ſubſiſt on the ſame Principles; that nei- 
ther Idolatry or Impiety, which have en- 
compaſſed her on every ſide; nor Tyrants, - 
who have perſecuted; nor Hereticks or 
Infidels, who have endeavoured to cor- 
rupt her; nor Apoſtates, who have de- 
ſerted her; nor unworthy Followers, whoſe 
vices have diſhonoured her; nor, laſtly, . 
length of time, which brings all human 
things to a period, have ever been able, 
I do not ſay to overthrow, but even to 
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alter my one Point of her belief or wor- 


ſhip ? In ſpite of the Oppoſition ariſing 
from all theſe various Cauſes, the Law 
ſhe has publiſhed, has been received as 
holy, equitable and beneficent ; as full of 
decency and wiſdom, of forecaſt and ſim- 
plicity; and as the only true band of 


Society between Man and Man, and of 


that more ſacred Union between Man 


and God; that is, as having every Qua- 


lification by which Legiſlature can be re- 
commended. Supported by the ſame 
Almighty Power, from which ſhe derives 


her Origin, ſhe has continued the ſame 


through all the different States of the 
People of God; under the Law of Na- 
ture and the Patriarchs; under Mzyſes and 
the written Law; under David and the 


| Prophets ; after the return of the Fews 


from their captivity, to the coming of 
Feſus Chrift ; and ſince, under Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, that is, under the Law of Grace 
and the Goſpel: In the Ages, in which 
the Meſſiab was looked for, and in thoſe 
which have ſeen this expectation fulfilled ; 
when the Worſhip of God was confined 
to one People, and when, according to 

a the 


( 61 ) 
the ancient Prophecies, it was to be ſpread 
over all the Earth; when infirm and ear- 
nal Men ſtoed in need of temporal re- 
wards and puniſhments; and when, ac- 
tuated by more exalted motives, they 
lived by Faith and the proſpect of good 
things beyond this ſtate of being. Nor 
ean we Conceive (as Boſſuet has obſerved 
on the evidence of thefe Facts) any con- 
duct more worthy the God we adore, 
than, firſt, to have choſen a People, who 
was to be a ſtanding Monument of his 
Providence, whoſe various fortune was 
to depend on their piety, and whoſe proſ- 
perity and adverſity were to bear witneſs 
to His wiſdom and juſtice who governed 
them. This is what God was pleaſed to 
manifeſt in his diſpenſations towards the 
Fews. But after having eſtabliſhed, by 
ſo many ſenſible Proofs, this unſhaken 
foundation, that He alone directs all hu- 
man Events to their appointed Ends; it 
was time to raiſe Men to higher expecta- 
tions, and to diſcover to a new People, 
which was to be formed from all the Na- 
tions of the Earth, the Secrets of a future 
Life, This uninterrupted Uniformity 
of 


. 


of Religion from the beginning of time 


down to our days, which has always ac- 
knowledged the ſame God as Creator and 
Ruler, and the ſame Jeſus Chriſt as Saviour 
of Mankind, is the very Life, Spirit, and 
Subſtance of the general Hiſtory of the 
Church, whether delivered in the inſpired 
or other Writings; and is, on that ac- 
count, the moſt ſublime and divine Ob- 
ject, that ever was, or could be propoſed 
to the knowledge and contemplation of 
Man. | 


As to the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of our 
own Country, to the year 1189, Alford's 
Annals are the beſt I am acquainted with. 
The Detail into which this Author enters, 
gives him an opportunity of transferring 
into his own Work the moſt valuable 
parts of the Hiſtorians, who went before 
him; which he generally does in their 
own words. A great many Points of 
| Controverſy are treated with much Soli- 
dity, the Truths of Religion afferted no 
leſs from Facts than Arguments, and the 
whole Work planned and executed for 


the improvement and edification of awell- 
diſpoſed 


( 63) 

diſpoſed mind, eſpecially of an Engl 
Reader. I readily grant, that ſeveral of 
the Memoirs the Author has made uſe of, 
are not ſo authentick as the Accuracy of 
this Age requires; but a too great Facility 
in admitting Facts, which ſeem to favour 
Piety (for the Miſtakes in this Perfor- 


mance are to be charged on this Head) 1 


does not hinder it from being very valu- 
able.—The Variations of the Proteſtant 
Churches, by Boſſuet, inform us of many 
Particulars, in the knowledge of which 
every Engliſoman is intereſted, There 
are ſeveral curious Anecdotes relating to 
the ſame Subject, which will fall in the 
way of thoſe who love information. Some 
of F. Perſons's Works, Sanders of the En- 
gliſd Schiſm, ſome of Lord Caſtlemaine's 
Treatifes, deſerve a place in this Liſt. — 
The Councils of Great Britain, by Sir 
Henry Spelman, are a very noble Collec- 
tion, and give a juſt notion of the Church 
Diſcipline of this Nation, and its ancient 
Piety; as does Bede's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, 
for the ſhort Period it gives an account 
of, which is to the year 731: though the 
far * Part is taken up with what 
happened 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I 

happened after St. Auſtiu's arrival in 597; 
tons, ſeems deſigned by that venerable 
Saxon, but as an Introduction to what he 
was to ſay of his own Nation. 


ALTHOUGH a great deal of what con- 
cerns Religious Orders be interwoven with 
the General Hiſtory of the Church, and 
that of our own Country; yet, as far as 
our ſituation allows us leiſure for fuch an 
undertaking, we ſhould, in the next place, 
as I have already ſaid, inform ourlelves 
of what concerns them. The conſpicuous 
Rank they hold in the Hierarchy, the 
great Ornament they have always been to 
the Church, and the many and various 
benefits the Chriſtian World receives from 


theſe Inſtitutions, make them well de- 


ſerve a ſpecial Attention, — The Order of 
St. Bexedift, and that illuſtrious Branch 
of it which St. Bernard brought back to 


us primitiye Spirit, claim an uncommon 


regard and veneration from all Eugliſh- 
men. The number of Foundations they 
poſſeſſed in our Country, the Share they 
had, for ſame Ages, in the Affairs of 
Church 


( 65 ) 

Church and State, the ſignal Services they 
have done to both, and the great Perſa- 
nages which theſe excellent Schools of 
Virtue have produced, furniſh alone a 
large and important Body of Hiſtory, — 
The Dominicans, Franciſcaus, and Car- 

thufians, the reformed Order of the Can- 
melites, of which St. Thereſa was the chief 
Inſtrument; the Canon Regulars, particu- 
larly the Congregation erected by Gerard 
le Groote, which n ſo much in the 
fifteenth Century, were Men rich in 
© Virtue, ſtudious of the beauty of Ha- 
* lineſs, and promoters of peace in their 
Families. All theſe obtained glory in 
their reſpective Ages, and were praiſed 
in their Days. Thoſe alla wha came 
ir them have left a Name behind 
them, that their praiſes likewiſe might 
be recorded. As for the Founders them 
* ſelves, they were perſons eminent for 
good deeds, and theſe ſtill continue 
with their Deſcendants. Even their 
lateſt Poſterity is a holy Inheritance, 
which ſhall not fail, nor their glory be 
* blotted out. Their bodies were byried 


* Ecclefiaflicus, ch. xliv. 
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in peace, and their names live from Age 


* to Age. The People ſhow forth their 
* Wiſdom, and the Church publiſhes 
their Praiſe.” 


Tr excellent part of ancient diſ- 
© cipline, ſays Lord Bacon, which con- 
* fiſts in education, has been in ſome ſort 
_ © revived in late times by the Colleges of 
the Jeſuits, in regard of which, and 
* ſome other points concerning human 
learning and moral matters, I may ſay, 
as Ageſilaus ſaid of his enemy Pharna- 
* baſus, Talis cum ſis, utinam noſter eſſes. 


Wx generally find the greateſt en- 
couragement to proficiency in Domeſtic 
example: hence there is a peculiar uſe and 
propriety in propoſing to all Perſons the 
advantages and hereditary honours of 
their different Bodies, and calling forth 
the excellent Models each of them has 
produced. Every ingenuous diſpoſition 
will be quickened by this adventitious in- 
fluence; and the placing before them the 
Worthies of their own family, will add 


new vigour to precept, and give direc- 


* Advancement of Learning. tion 
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tion its full weight. — The Trophies of 
Marathon, which awakened all the mili- 
tary genius of Themiſtocles; and the en- 
couragement to laudable undertakings 
which 2. Maximus, and P. Scipio, two 

of the greateſt men of Rome, acknow- 
ledged they received from the Images of 


their Anceſtors, are a leſſon to every Di- 


vine, who is verſed in Claſſic learning, 
of the force of home-bred Example. And 
when they reflect that Auguſtus adorned 
the Porticos of his Forum with nothing 
but the Statues of the moſt celebrated 


Roman Generals, with a view, as he de- 


clared, to excite in himſelf and fucceed- 


ing Princes an emulation of the like ex- 
ploits; they muſt feel, that each Uni- 


verſity and Body of men, which makes a 
particular profeſſion of Learning, and 
has ſupported that claim by various pat- 
terns of excellence, has a right ro animate 
all its members by an authority of much 


greater weight than that of Auguſtus z 


* 


Be mindful, O my Sons, of the Deeds 
of your Forefathers from age to age, 
and you ſhall obtain great glory, and 
a Name which will remain for ever.” # 

| * Maccabees, I. 1. c. 2. Bur 
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Bor though a particular Detail of theſe 
and the like Inſtitutions cannot be recom-_ 
mended to a young Divine during his 
Studies, he may, without allotting too 
great a part of his time, make himſelf 
Maſter of the Chief Heads of theſe Mat- 

ters, from the Origin. of Monaſtic Inſtitu- 
eu and thoſe of the Benedictines in par- 

by Aubert le Mire, Library Keeper 
to Albert and Iſabella, and one of the moſt 
religious and knowing Perſons in all kinds 
of Eccleſiaſtical Learning the Netherlands 
have ever had. I am ſorry * the Apoſile- 
ſhip of the Benediftines in England, by 
 Reyner, though a very valuable piece, is 
printed in ſuch a manner as to be ſcarcely 
legible. Bulteau's Monaſtic Hiſtory of the 
Eaſt is very exact, much eſteemed, and 
little read. His Abridgment of that of 
the Benedi#ipes, though well wrote, was 
not received with the approbatian it de- 
ſerved. 


BELLARMINE's ſhort but excellent Trea- 
tiſe of Ecilefiaftical Writers, will give a 
proper and ſufficient light on the exten- 

* Aboftolatus Benedictiuorum in Anglia. 


fave 


C1. 
five Subjects he there examines. Philip 
Labbe has wrote a Philological and Hiſ- 
torical Diſſertation on this Work, which 
is much eſteemed. Sixtus Senenſis's Holy 
Library is ſomething of the ſame nature, 
but on a larger Plan than Bellarmine's; as 
is alſo the Select Library of Poſſevine, and 
the Ecclefraſtical of Aubert le Mire. And 
if there be any Writer, whoſe' Character 
you defire to be informed of, and which 
is not to be met with in the-above-men- 
_ tioned Works, you may have recourſe to 
any other Hiſtorical Ditionary.—=I think 
we ſhould always get a juſt Notion both 
of the Author and his Subject, before 
we begin to read the Work; two things, 
* *fays a celebrated Critic, greatly con- 
tribute to keep up our Attention, and 
let us into the Senſe of what we read; 
* The Knowledge of the Author's Cha- 
_ © rater and Subject: for the Diſpoſition 
© we bring to reading, and the Opinion 
© we have imbibed of the Writer, have 
a greater influence on our judgment 
than is eaſily imagined.” * 
Ee : „ 
* Duz res ſunt quæ vehementer & accendunt ad lecti- 
onem, & conducunt ad intellectum voluminis, vita Ln 
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giſtra vitz, nuncia vetuſtatis. 


1 


THis is what I had to ſay on Church 


Hiſtory, as well General as Particular. I 


have often thought there is nothing more 
unprofitable than this Study as it is com- 
monly undertaken, whereas nothing would 
be more uſeful, was it purſued as it ought 


to be. To ſtudy Hiſtory, is to ſtudy the 


Motives, the Opinions, the Paſſions of 


Men, in order to be acquainted with all 
their Springs and Windings, all the Illu- 
ſions by which they blind the Under- 
ſtanding and ſurprize the Heart. It is to 
know our ſelves in other people; to diſ- 
cover in the Wiſe and Virtuous, by what 
we may improve; and in thoſe of another 
Character, what we are to ſhun; and, in 
general, how we are to behave in all the 
various Incidents of Life. The Reſult 
therefore of this Science is to know Man- 
kind, who are the Subject of it. Where 
theſe Diſpoſitions are wanting, Hiſtory, 
which Cicero very deſervedly ſtyles * the 


thoris cognita, & operis non ignoratum argumentum. Plu- 
rimum enim refert quem animum adferas ad legendum, nec 
facile diftu fit quantum in judicando moment! habeat præ- 
ſumpta de homine Opinio. Eraſmus. es | 


* Teftis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriæ, ma- 
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. Regiſter of Time, the Ray of Truth; 
the Life of the Memory, the Guide of 
Life, the Meſſenger of Antiquity,” even 
the Hiſtory of the Church, will only give 
us a vain Idea of our own Sufficiency, 
and make us miſtake a very trifling and 
ſuperficial-Knowledge for real Improve- 
ment. 


Books of Picty, whenever wrote, be- 
ing, as I have already obſerved, an Ap- 


pendix to the Works of the Fathers; the 


Lives of holy Men muſt, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, be ſo many Branches of Church 
Hiftory, no leſs than the Perſons them- 
ſelves are of that Tree of Life, by which 
the Church itſelf is frequently repreſented. 


aint Hernard's Life, which was wrote 
by his Cotemporaries and Diſciples, gives 


us the higheſt Idea of his Actions and 

Virtues, and makes his Works more en- 
tertaining and profitable. The Author 
of the firſt Part, Milliam, Abbot of St. 
Thierry, was one of the greateſt and moſt 
holy Perſonages of his time, to whom we 


are beholden for that incomparable Trea- 


tiſe on Solitude, addreſſed to the Carthu- 
| - 


( 7. 
fans of Mont-Ditu, which is always 
printed with St. Bernard's Works. — The 
Lives of the Saints Ignatius, Xavier, 
Francis Borgia, and Cardinal Bellar mine, 
by Bonbours, Verjus, and Friſon, are not 
only wrote with a Spirit becoming the 
Sanctity of the Subject, but may be juſtly 
ranked amongſt the fineſt Compoſitions 
of the French, or any other language.— 
That of St. Martin by Sulpitius, with his 
Dialogues on the Virtues of the Eaftern 
Monks, are Proofs that ſacred Subjects 
admit of all the Elegance of the Latin 
Tongue; as is that of St. Ignatius, by 
Maffeus—There is an affecting air of 
Piety in the Lives of St. Lewis Gonzaga, 
and John Berchman, by Ceparius; and in 
that lately publiſhed by Daubenton, of St. 
J. F. Regis. The Enlightened Shepherd, 
by Colombiere, joins the moſt ſublime 
_ Holinefs to the innocence and ſimplicity 
of a Paſtoral Life.— The Life of Sir 
7. Moore, by Doctor Stapleton, gives us 
the character of a perfect Chriſtian united 
VWith that of a great Magiſtrate and a com- 
448 Scholar. — Thomasd Kempis has 225 
. Ee Berger ilumine, 
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us an account of ſeveral Canon- Regulars, 
with whom he lived, in the ſame artleſs 
Stile that recommends his other Works. 
The Life of Mabillon, by Ruinart, his 
Scholar; and that of Leſius, wrote by 
Schoofs, a Canon- Regular, though pub- 
liſhed by Curtois, muſt have the appro- 
bation: of every Reader, who is pleaſed to 
ſee the ſame Perſons equally eminent for 
Learning and Religion. That of Don 
Bartholomew, the holy Archbiſhop of 
Brague, repreſents in one Perſon the dou- 
ble Character of a perfect Religious Man, 
and a zealous and laborious Prelate: it 
was publiſhed by the Dominicans of Paris, 
of whoſe Order he was. And, to men- 
tion the Life of a Saint of the other Sex, 
that of St. Thereſa, wrote by herſelf, af- 
fords ſuch Inſtances of frequent and ſub- 
lime Communications of the Holy Spirit, 
as muſt neceſſarily improve, raiſe and re- 
fine a Mind capable of ſuch Leſſons ; nor 
can any Work be better tranſlated: than 
this is into French, not by d Andilly, but 
Chanut. As all theſe are great Origi- 
nals, I ſhall put down no more: A cur- 
ſory View of ſuch Pieces, and which does 
| „„ S8 
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little more than gratify Curioſity, is not 
the way to reap the Advantage deſigned 
in propoling them for our Example and 
Imitation. They are to be ſtudiec! with 
that accuracy and attention which Artiſts 
employ on excellent Patterns, to raiſe 


to the ſame Standard. For I muſt apply 
to this ſort of reading, the ſame Obſer- 
vation I have already made on the Trea- 


ference between theſe two Kinds of Writ- 
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and do not refer our Studies to Action 
and the Conduct of our Lives.“ And 
another informs us, that the Intent 
of Reading is to raiſe an Emulation of 
the virtuous Actions we approve in 
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their own Genius and bring their Works 


tiſes of Chriſtian Morality; the only Dif- 


ing being, that the Former teaches by 
Precept, this by Example. — The Rea» 


ſon we reap ſo little Benefit from Read- 
ing, ſays a wiſe Heathen, “ is, becauſe | 


we read only with a View to Know, 


© others, and make our own Advantage 
of the Wiſdom of their Obſervations 
and Sayings.” 
Eßictetus apud Arianum, I. iv, c. 4. 
+ Macrob. I. 5. Satur. c. i. | 
3 | I am 
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I am now come to the Foarth and 
laſt Branch of Eccleſiaſtical Learning, 
which is Divinity, properly ſo called, and 
as it is diſtinguiſhed from the Scriptures, 
Fathers, and Church Hiſtory, which, in a 
more qualified and rational, though leſs 
general acceptation of the word, make 
up ſo great a part of all Chriſtian and 
ſacred Knowledge, and conſequently of 
Divinity. I need not ſay that a Student 
may be Maſter of the Divinity Lectures 
which are given in the Schools, and even 
give an account of them in Public with 
applauſe, and yet leave the Univerſity 
very ill provided of that Science. And 
this I know to have been the Caſe of 
ſeveral. A Miſtake in any thing of ſuch 
Moment cannot be ſufficiently lamented 
in thoſe who have been led into it, or too 
carefully avoided by Perſons who have 
that Career yet to begin. The Origin 
_ of it I take to be a Miſ-apprehenſion of 


Ad divini auctoritatem verbi accedat Theologica 
Ratiocinatio, quæ partim e ſacris illis oraculis, tan- 
quam primariis principiis; partim ex communibus no- 
tionibus, & inſità humanæ intelligentiæ luce cognitis 


effloreſcit. Petaviu, Dog. Thedl. Tom, IV. I. 5. c. 7. 
Y 3. . | 
E 2 what 


a 
what Divinity really is, which is taken 
up at the firſt ſetting out, and holds on 
to the Journey's end. A young Divine 
is taught to look upon it as the Height 
of Merit in his Profeſſion, to be able to 
maintain whatever his Profeſſor has ad- 
vanced, and refute or evade all the Ob- 
jections brought againſt it. This alone 
is frequently all the Fruit of four Years 
Application, and is attended with great 
Ignorance, and ſometimes with a ſuperci- 
lious Contempt of whatever is not con- 
tained in his Profeſſor's Writings, which 
reduces ſo manyDivines to that Hectic diſ- 
poſition of much heat and great weakneſs. 
In this manner, a Reputation of Know- 
ledge is owing to the prevailing Miſtakes 
about it, and Students of very good Abi- 
lities have often given themſelves little or 
no trouble to be Learned to the purpoſe, 
to be truly and uſefully Knowing, from 
a falſe Notion of being ſo already.— 
An unwillingneſs to depart from received 
Practices, by which they have gained all 
the Reputation they enjoy; and a long- 
Succeſſion of hereditary Failings equally 
conſpire to blind the Judgment and pre- 
judice 


« W 

judice che Mind: Self-Love and Self-Opi- 
nion being never ſo powerful a Biaſs, as 
in thoſe who have had a narrow Baues 
tion. The Level is taken from their 
own Minds, and their own Acquiſitions 
in Theology; both which being very 
bounded, it is no wonder the Views they 
take are ſhort, and that they ſee nothing 
of thoſe Scenes of Science which lie be- 
yond them. 


THz Divinity Lectures which are given 
in the Schools are but the Out-Lines of 
this Science, which muſt afterwards be 
filled up, the different Parts drawn out 
and diſtinguiſhed, the Colouring added, 
and the whole Piece perfected: When 
this is done, thoſe Out-Lines, Which, 3 
in a Picture, guided the whole Work, 
begin to diſappear, and are at length loſt 
in ſomething more compleat; and the 
Piece is never ſeen to ſo great an Ad- 
vantage, as when the Delineations, by 
which it was perfected, are removed out 
of fight. A Scholar, who hath already 
gone through a Courſe of Scholaſtic Phi- 
Ahl, which is delivered in the ſame 

E 3 manner 


ER ), 
manner as Divinity, muſt be ſenſible of 
the truth of this Obſervation. 


As I am a great friend to Method and 
regular Inſtitutions, I cannot but approve - 


that Students in Divinity ſhould write 


the Heads of the ſeveral Subjects they 


are to learn. This Method fixes their 


Attention, and makes a more laſting 


Impreſſion than reading alone can do; 
and as it is the received Practice in 
Univerſities, I am willing to look on it 
as the moſt beneficial: Though as to 


the manner of giving theſe Heace, I 


ſhall reſerve my opinion to a more con- 
ventent pla 
firſt care, therefore, ſhould be to be well 
acquainted with the Profeſſor's Lectures: 
Duty and a Deference to eſtabliſhed Rules 
require this, and theſe Motives are ſuffi- 
_ cient, though ethers were wanting. But 
then this does not oblige us to fit down 


fatisfed with the Knowledge theſe Lee- 


tures convey, and not to ſeek elſewhere 
what may ſupply their Deficiency. The 
Foundations are laid, and the Scaffolds 


raiſed, and this ſhould put us in mind to 
+ | finiſh 


. 


of this Diner | The: 


r f 
finiſh the Building. If you aſk, how 
this is to be effected? TI anſwer, that a 
good deal depends on the Teacher, but 
much more on the Learner. It the Pro- 
feſſor, as occaſion ſerved, would read 
ſome ſhort and remarkable Paſſages of the - 
Fathers, and of the moſt able School-Di- 
vines on the ſeveral Subjects of his Leſſons, 
this Variety would awaken the attention 
of his Scholars, enlarge their Minds, and- 
prevent that narrow and low way of 
thinking on the moſt exalted Matters, 
which a ſervile and difagreeable Attach- 
ment to a Profeſſor's Lectures is apt to 
produce, Thus, for Example, when 
he treats of the Church, he might bring 
them acquainted with Tertullian, concern- 
ing Preſcription againſt Heretics; with St. 
Cyprian, on the Unity of the Church ; with 
St. Auſtin, on the True Religion, Vincent 
of Lerins, and Campian's Reaſons given 
to the Univerfity-Men. He might, on 
other occaſions, diverſify his Lectures by 
ſome choſen Paſſages of Efius, on the 
Maſter of Sentences, which is a moſt ex- 
cellent Work, and quite adapted to the 
Method of the Schools, which, perhaps, 
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have ſeen nothing more perfect in its 
kind; or of Melchior Canus's Common- 
Places of Divinity; or of the Councils, the 
Letters of the Popes, of the Theologi- 
cal Works of Petavius, Lefſius, du Ha- 
mel, and others. But then he ought to 
chuſe theſe Paſſages with Diſcernment, 
and make his Auditory remark their pro- 


priety, ſtrength and uſefulneſs ; for other- 


wiſe, the mere reading them will be but 


dry and unprofitable. Mabillon ſays, he 


knew this method to have been practiſed 
by a very able Profeſſor with _= Sue 


Bor as all the Advantages which can 
be reaped from this or any other Induſtry 
of the Teacher will fall far ſnort of the 
Progreſs a young Man of good Parts 
may make; his own Diligence muſt ſup- 


-ply the reſt, Now this is to be compaſſed 


chiefly by reading; and as the Books 
which have been wrote on Divinity are 
almoſt, in the literal Senſe of the Word, 
infinite, - the great care ſhould be to read 


ſuch as are excellent, 


 Ivpge, 
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InpzzD, if a judicious Choice of Au- 


thors be, in general, the firſt and prin- 
cipal Step towards real Improvement, it. 
is more particularly neceſſary in a Mat- 
ter ſo ſerious and important as the ſtudy. 
of Divinity. An. endleſs multitude of 
Works (I have already ſaid it, and I re- 


peat it again, that ſo neceſſary a Caution 


may have its full influence) has been 
wrote on all the Diviſions of this Science, 


with great Gravity, and in all the Forms 


of Argumentation, which ſay and teach 


little to the Purpoſe; and whoever em- 
ploys his time and thoughts on ſuch 


kind of Reading, is much in the ſame 


caſe with a Huſbandman, who inſtead of 
cultivating a fertile Soil ſhould till bar- 
ren Sands. What Quintilian, therefore, 


ſays of a Grammarian, let us apply to a 


Divine; Mibi inter virtutes Crammalici 
habebitur, Aliqua Neſcire. 


THERE is 4 of Perfection in 
Science, as of Goodneſs and Maturity in 
Nature. Thoſe Writers who perceive 
and attain it, have a true Taſte; thoſe, 


who perceive it not, and either fall ſhore: 


17 

oß or go beyond i it, have 2 faulty one. 
But by a ſtrange and unhappy Fatality, 
to which all Human Productions are ſub- 
ject, this Juſtneſs and Diſcernment is 
ſcarce ever attained, and things brought 
to Perfection, but they begin, almoſt as 
ſoon, to fall from it; and right Notions 
being gradually worn away, where one 
Miſtake has entered, Legions have found 
a paſſage through the ſame Breach. What 
has added to the Misfortune, is, that 
whereas Men riſe by ſlow Degrees to this 
Ripeneſs; when they have once loſt it, 
the Recovery is very difficult, and many 
Ages have ſometimes paſt, before they 

have been brought back to reliſh that 
genuine Goodneſs, from which they wan- 
tonly departed. And whoever: imagines 
that Theology, confidered as a Science, 
has been exempted from theſe general 
Revolutions, is an utter Stranger to the 
State of Eccleſiaſtical Learning, from its 
firſt Inſtitution to our Days. I cannot 
produce a ſtronger, and, at the fame 
time, a more melancholy Proof of this 
' Afﬀertion, than by ſetting before you a 
ſuccin&t View of what has happened to 
School- Divinity, - "Warren 
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Warn St. Thomas of Aquin appear- 
ed in the thirteenth Century, he found 
this Sctence much degenerated front 
the Plan, according to which St. John 
Damaſcen had modelled it in the 
eighth, and which Peter of Lombardy 
had revived 400 years after. But being 
endowed with a ſuperior Underſtanding,” 
and more extenſive Knowledge than his 
Predeceffors, he gave School- learning a 


perfection it had not yet received, and 


of which the others had only traced im- 

perfect Sketches. Indefatigable induſtry, 
a moſt conſummate ſkill in the Scrip- 
tures, Councils, and Fathers, a great in- 
ſight into the Philoſophy of Plato and 
Ariſtotle; and, more than all the reſt, 
that aſſiſtance which is derived from 
Prayer and Sanctity of Manners, enabled 


him to withſtand the wretched method of 


Studies which then prevailed, and to 
compile his Sum, which is an Abridge- 
ment of all his Works, his Maſter-piece, 
and the greateſt effort of genius and eru- 
dition the Church had feen for many 
Ages. And whoever conſiders the dif- | 


ee he had to ſtruggle with, the 5 
E 6 wild be 


(% ) 


wild heap of barbarous Rubbiſh, which 


ſurrounded him, and the early period of 
a life of only forty-eight years, far from 


being offended that his Works have not 


that finiſned air, which in other circum- 


ſtances he would not have failed to have 


given them, muſt acknowledge his merit 
equal to what I have ſaid of it. 


Bur School-Learning no ſooner be- 
gan to appear fair in this great Ori- 
ginal, but it quickly changed its 


form under thoſe who followed him. 


Theſe reſtleſs ſpirits inſtead of endeavour- 
ing at a perfection, which he had pointed 
out, and made ſuch advances towards it, 
copied only his blemiſhes; the minute- 
neſs and multiplicity of his diſquiſitions, 


and a want of that correctneſs, which is 


the reſult of Criticiſm, and of thoſe At- 
tainments which are preparatory to it. 
Thus, far from advancing Theology, they 
did but encumber it more. The pretence, 


indeed, was to refine on the Method, the 
Angel of the School, as he is deſervedly 


ſtyled, had lain down; but the ſucceſs 


was like that of the Viper's attempt, in 
the 


the Fable, who poliſhed his tongue on 
the Smith's- file till he wore it away. 
They perplexed Truth inſtead of clearing 
it up, baniſhed and deſpiſed uſeful Know- 
ledge, introduced a falſe taſte of Learn- 
ing, and, which was ſtill a more capital 
diſorder, by purſuing, with zeal and ob- 
ſtinacy, fruitleſs inquiries and-- endleſs 
cavils, they extinguiſhed, by degrees, 
the ſpirit of piety towards God, and that 
of peace amongſt one another. Study, 
even that of the. moſt ſerious ſubjects, 
was no longer conſidered as a means to 
become wiſer and better Chriſtians, but 
ſharper Diſputants ; and was employed, 
not to remove uncertainties, but ta in- 
creaſe them *. And as in Muſic, fanciful 
Diviſions, and light and uneven Quirks, 
have been introduced in order to ſhew the 
Ergo indagandi veri una & ſimplex via, eſt relicta 3 


faciendi fuci apertz ſexcentæ. Nec ſolum in hanc opi- 
nionem populus cucurrit, finem diſcendi eſſe diſputare, ut 
militiæ, conflictum: verum publicus conſenſus permultos 
Veteranos & quaſi Triarios Scholaſtic militiæ rapuit; ut 
ſupervacaneum eſſe ac ſtultum cenſeant, ſi quis ad menten 
& mores & quietum hoc inquiremdi genus Philoſophiam revo- 
cet. Vids, de cauſis corruptarum artum, L. . 
Verterunt ad altercationes diſciplinam morum, que 
agendum eſſet parata; & fie traftarunt, non ut melores vel 
fierent vel facerent; nec ut re ſtatuerent de virtutibus & 


| e | Hand 


Eo 


T1 Wy. 
Hand of the Performer, to the Neglect — 
of real Harmony; and the Ears alone 
been tickled with what ought to have 
raiſed, or tempered, or allayed every af- 


fection of the Soul: ſo, the excellence 


and uſe of Theology was laid aſide, and 
its whole merit transferred to Knacks and 
Subtilties ; which ſhewed the Quickneſs 
of the Diſputant, to the prejudice of what 
was moſt valuable and ufeful in the 
Science. This was the too general face 


of the Schools, when the Dawn of Science 
began to open on the World about the 


end of the fourteenth Century, and to 
11 * 


Wader availed itſelf of this 1 


revolution, and ſoon perceived, that what- 


ever recommended other Sciences might 
very well grace her Lectures. The Lan- 
guage, therefore, of ſeveral eminent Di- 
vines, ſince that period, has been correct, 


their Method clear, their Tenets exact; in 
a word, their Works complete. I ſhall 


conſider ſome of them which I would 


recommend to a Student in Divinity, 
after ring ſaid a word or two, in ge- 
neral, 


(% 
neral, on the different manner of con- 
veying this Science. ee 


Turkz are two „ Methods of teaehing 
Divinity, one ancient, the other modern: 
the former admits of moſt of the orna- 
ments of Diſcourſe; the latter, more ſe- 
vere, ſeems to have laid aſide Eloquence, 
and aimed only at being exact and ſubtil. 
This Difference in the manner of deli- 
vering the Science, has given occaſion to 
the Diviſion of the Science itſelf into 
Paſitive, and Speculative or Scbolaſtic; the 
firſt being ſuppoſed to be confined to the 
ancient method, the ſecond to the modern. 
Thus what Socrates ſaid concerning thoſe, 
who ſeparated Intereſt and Virtue, n 
in ſome meaſure, to have to 
them, who made this Diſtinction in Theo- 
logy, viz. * to have made a Divorce be- 
tween things, which by Nature were de/igned 
to go together. One, however, might very 
well be tempered by the other, and Di- 
vinity become exact without preciſeneſs, 
and copious and agreeable without Ne: 
florid and diffule. | 


* Wang cotvrnia opinions difrxcrut, Gicer. 
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Ir is obſerved, to the praiſe of st. Atba- 


naſius and ſeveral of the ancient Fathers, 


that they propoſe their Arguments very 
gracefully, and with great clearneſs; that 
their manner of Reaſoning is cloſe and 
concluſive; that they uſe the moſt pro- 
per Terms to explain the Myſteries of our 
Religion, and clear up Difficulties in a 
plain Manner, and void of thoſe Refine- 
ments which often ſhow the Subtlety of the 
Reaſoner, without elucidating the Subject. 

By this Method, the ancient and modern 


Schools of Divinity might be allied, and re- 


ceive a reciprocal luſtre and ſtrength from 


each other: the latter would be exempt 
from cavils and drineſs, and the former 


poſſeſs all their richneſs with a diſtincti- 
on and order, which would inhance their 
merit and place it in a more uſeful light. 


WI have an illuſtrious inſtance of 
this in the Theological. Works of Peta- 


vius, in which Poſitive and Scholaſtic Di- 
vinity, without confounding their ſeveral. 


properties, conſpire to ſet off each other, 
and are moreover joined to all the Ad- 
vantages of Profane and Jewiſb Erudi- 


tion. 


(Ts 
tion. This . great man treats his Sub- 
ject in the moſt clear and natural Order, 
employs no Terms which can cauſe Am- 
biguity, advances no Principles which he 
does not purſue, and only Reaſons in or- 
der to conclude. By this means. he in- 
tereſts and fixes the attention of a Rea- 
der who is diſengaged from Prejudice, 
who is ſtudious, patient, attentive and 
reaſonable, When he has laid down his 
Poſitions, he leads his Scholar, ſtep by 
ſtep, to all their Proofs, bears him com- 
pany all the way, and does not leave 
him till he is ſatisfied, As his Know- 
ledge was, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word, Univerſal, and, as Abbe Oliver 
ſays, * beyond the bounds which Nature 
ſeems to ' have ſet to Man, and his Ge- 
nius equal to his Knowledge, his Works 
are enriched with every kind of ſacred 
Literature, which either paſt or preſent 
times could furniſh. He is not fraught 
with the Spoils of the Eaſt only, as the 
Poet ſays of his Hero, but with thoſe 
of the four Quarters of the World: all 


* Ultra humanam ſortem eruditus, Ry Prefs 
1 Ccer. | 
Which 


(# 


which he has digeſted into admirable 
order, and adorned with an eloquence 
truly becoming the Dignity of his Sub- 
ject. And as all theſe Advantages meet 
in one Writer, and, perhaps, in him 
alone, I am inclined to think his Works 
ſufficient to form a compleat Syſtem 
of Poſitive and Speculative Divinity, both 
with reſpect to the copiouſneſs of the 
matter they contain, and the method, 
penetration and judgment with which it 
is treated; J mean, as far as the Work 
goes ; for Death prevented his finiſhing 
above half of the Body of Divinity, of 
which he has given the Plan at the end 
of his — Diſcourſes. | 


Ss ves it may * ſeaſonable to ſay 
ſomething of the different Parts which 
_ compoſe Divinity; how many and what 
they are, and the connection they have 
with one another. You are not to ex- 
pect an univerſal agreement amongſt the 
Learned on this Head, and that Perſons 
of great, and even equal Abilities, ſnould 
have the ſame notions of Order and Gra- 
dation in this divine Science any more 


than in others. Tax 


d 


Tar moſt accurate and full Divifſion 


of it ſeems to be this: That the Firſt 
Part ſhould treat of the Divine Nature 
and Perfections, confidered in themſelves; 
and this takes in the Treatiſes of 


God, bis Attributes, and of the Trinity. 
The Second Part contains thoſe Works 


which flow from Him, as the Author of 
Nature, and which are two-fold, Spiri- 
tual and Corporeal; this Part contains 


the Treatiſes of the Creation of the Angels, 


of the vi/ible World, and particularly of 
Man. That moſt excellent Work of the 


divine-Bounty, the Incarnation, by which 


God, as the Author of Grace no lefs 


than of Nature, communicates Himſelf 


to Man in ſuch a manner as to become 


one Perfon with him, makes the Third 


Part. The Fourth treats of the Means 
and Inſtruments by which the Benefit of 
the Þrcarnation is either conveyed. to us, 
or we guided to it; and theſe are the 
Sacraments and the Divine Laws. The 


. Fifth fets forth thoſe Qualities by which 


Men and Angels become holy and di- 
vine, and are fitted and prepared for 
everlaſting Happineſs : theſe are Grace, 
Faith, 


ä 
Faith, Hope, Charity, and the other Vir- 
tues. The Sixth and laſt Part treats of 
what is deſtructive of, and contrary to 
theſe * and this is Sin. 


_ Inzep not enlarge on the propriety and 
fulneſs of this Diviſion : Reflection and 
Uſe will let you into both. It embraces all 
the Knowledge we can contain concerning 
God, and the different Relations he bears 
to his Creatures, and they to him: *I. 
reaches, in a comprehenſive manner, from 
end to end, and ſweetly diſpoſes all things: 
and, to make uſe of an expreſſion, in 
which a Poet and a Heathen has ſet 
forth - the ſenſe of a Chriſtian and a 
Divine, it directs us + 10 derive every 
thing from the ſupreme Being, and to "ow 
every thing 10 bim. 


| AnDnoyw, to return again to Petavius 
TI would not be ſuppoſed to recommend 
him on my own judgment alone. The 
ableſt Critics and moſt learned Men of 
his own time, and thoſe who have ſince | 
. * Wiſdom, ch. 8. | | TY 
+ Hinc omne Principium, huc refer Exitum, e 


flouriſh- 


* 


"WI N 


flouriſhed, have concurred in bearing 


Teſtimony to. his ſingular Merit : Huet, 


Simon, Erotius, Perault, Mabillon, Henry 


de Valois, the latter of whom wrote his 
Life, ſpeak. of him as the moſt extraor- 
dinary Perſonage of his Age; to ſay no- 


thing of thoſe of his own Body, who 


may be ſuſpected of Partiality. 


AMONGST a variety of Encomiums 
beſtowed on him, which I have occaſion- 
ally met with, I ſhall content myſelf with 
ſetting down two : the firſt is from the 
famous Biſhop of Avranche, Huet; who 
ſpeaks thus“: That during the ſtay 


© he made at Paris, he read with a parti- 


* cular Attention the Theological Works 
of Petavius, which were then juſt pub- 
© liſhed, and had been received with great 
* Approbation by the Learned : That 


* Per eos dies, quos in amplificanda Bibliothecà mei 
conſumebam Lutetiæ, ad veſperum aliquando domum re- 
dux, cum partas opes recognoſcerem, hæſi potiſſimùm in 


pervolutandis Dogmatibus Petavii, recens editis, quorum- 


magna erat apud doctos homines commendatio. Me ete- 
nim, qui & Authorem noſſem, & amarem, & facerem 
plurimi, cùm materiæ dignitas, tum nitor dictionis, & 
paſſim diffuſa eruditio totas noctes tenebant attentum & 
fixum. Huelius, de rebus ſins, pag. 69. 
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being acquainted with the Author, and ' 
having a great love and yalue for him, 
he was ſo taken up with the Dignity 
of the Subject, the Elegance of the 
Style, and the Erudition which ap- 
peared through the whole Work, that 
it fixed his attention whole days and 
nights.“ The other commendation of 
Petavins I ſhall take from the account he 
gives of himſelf to Mutius Vitelleſchi, Su- 
perior General of the Society of Feſus. 
* © That he had preſented him with 
a production of his. Studies, Three 
Tomes of Theological Works, juſt 
freſh from the Preſs, wherein he had 
diſcuſſed that Part of Divinity which 
* treats of God, the Angels, and the 
Creation of the World. That he had 
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* Litterarium tibi munus offero, Theologicorum meo- + i 
rum Dogmatum Fomos tres, a Prælo recentes; in quibus 
Theologiæ ge illam complexus ſum, quæ de Deo, 
deque Angelis & Opificio Mundi diſputat. Quam quidem 
1 divinarum rerum tractationem, non vetere illa & Schola- 

1 rum uſu trità via, ſum ingreſſus; Sed nova, &, quod 
. fine invidia dictum fit, nullius adhuc veſtigiis impreſsa. 9 
| | Non enim ſubtilem illam, & obſcuris Philoſophiæ tricis uf 
- involutamTheologiam inftitui ; ſed ingenuam & amoenam, A 
ac de limpidis ac nativis Scripturarum, Conciliorum, Pa- # 
trumque veterum fontibus liquidius profluentem ; eandem- PR 
que non horridam ac prope barbaram, ſed cultu quodam $ 

humanitatis hilaratam atque conditam, Pet, Lib. 3. Epiſ. 54. 

| * under- 
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undertook to write on theſe divine 


Matters, not according to the old Me- 
thod, which had long prevailed in the 
Schools, but on a new Plan, and which 
(he hoped he might ſay it without Of- 
fence) no one had yet attempted. For 
he had made choice, not of a ſubtil 
kind of Theology, wrapt up in Philo- 
ſophical Intricacies, but of one that 
was ingenuous and entertaining, and 
flowed from the limpid and native 
Sources of the Scriptures, the Councils, 
and the Fathers. Neither was the Me- 
thod he had followed, forbidding, and 
almoſt barbarous, but lighted up and 
enlivened with a certain air of Elegance 
and polite Literature.” A little ac- 


quaintance with this Author will let you 


ſee the right he has to be addreffed in the 
Poet's words, | 


With conſcious Pride, O Man ho 
Aſſume the Honours Juftly thine. 


Fra. Hor. 


That he ſtands amongſt the Foremoſt on 


the Records of ſacred Fame, and will, 


in all appearance, verify what the above- 


men- 
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mentioned fine Genius and celebrated 
Scholar, Huet, has foretold of him, in 
Terms no leſs deſerved than pompous: 
All the Schools of Divinity throughout 


the Chriſtian World reſound with the 
Name of Petavius, liſten to, and im- 
prove from his Leſſons; and he will 
continue to enlighten the * to 


the End of Rm 


; Bor his Works, as I have ſaid, taking 
in only Three of the Six Parts of the 


above-mentioned Diviſion, that is, not 


above half of the Treatiſes which com- 
poſe a compleat Courſe of Divinity; this 
Deficiency muſt be made up from other 
Writers, and from thoſe, by way of pre- 


ference, who come neareſt to His Me- 


thod and Excellence;. for, indeed, he 
ſeems to me to be the Standard of both. 


* 


 Lxs81vs's manner of treating Divinity 


is neither purely Poſitive nor Scholaſtic, 


but is tempered with, and partakes of 


each. His penetration and diſcernment 


— 


'*® Hugtiana, 5 76. 


place 


* n ; 


et GE 

place him on a level with Petavius, 
though his reading was leſs univerſal. 
His ſtyle is leſs eloquent, or, if you 
pleaſe, has leſs of the Orator, but is of 
as great uſe in Theological Leſſons. He 
_ excels in that perſpicuity and conciſeneſs 
which is the reſult of extenſive Genius, 
and of having thoroughly underſtood and 
digeſted the Matter he treats. His lan- 
guage, alſo, as far as the Scholaſtic me- 
thod of the times and country he lived in 

would allow, is very well adapted to con- 
vey our own notions to others, and 
which, on that account, from the Greet 
Ne iS cal 8 Didackic. | 


Tur ſanctiey of his Life ſurpaſſed his 
erudition; and there is an air of piety 
- breathed through all he wrote, and an 
unction Which makes the moſt ſublime 

and abſtruſe Subjects affect the will no 
leſs than they exerciſe, improve, and raiſe 
the underſtanding. When he forces the 

Reader into emotion and tranſport, as 
che frequently does, particularly in his 

Books oz the divine Perfectious, it is 


2 Ka De Perfe.Simibus | Moribuſgue Divinis, 


plain 


— 
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plain he is ſeized with it himſelf. It would 
be ſuperfluous, as well as endleſs, to point 
out inſtances of this kind: they occur in 
every page, and cannot poſſibly eſcape 
any one, who underſtands and feels. His 
Works were ſo accurate before he ſuffered 
them to appear in public; ſo finiſned, as 
Mr. Pope expreſſes himſelf, with the pa- 
tient touches of unwearied Art, that after- 
wards, when they were republiſhed “, 
He neither changed, added, or omit- 
ted any thing; and they appeared in 
the following Editions exactly the ſame _ 
* as in the firſt.— I ought not to omit, 
for the honour of this Author, that one 


* 


La 


of the laſt actions of our renowned Coun- 
tryman Sir Walter Raleigh, was to deſire 


an intimate Friend to tranſlate into the 
Engliſh tongue and publiſh two celebrated 
Treatiſes of Leſſius +, as a Teſtimony of 
the Sentiments in which He died. And 
whoever reads theſe Works, will think 
the requeſt worthy that learned, and gal- 


Omnia hc Opera ita ſolid ſemper, etiam ipſi Leſſio 
ſteterunt, ut in eis nec ſententiam, nec apicem mutandum 


| ſentiret. De vit, & moribus Leſſii. 


+ De providentid Numinis, & Animi immortalitate. = 
lant, 


000 
lant, though unfortunate Commander.— 
Surely no two Writers have done more, 
towards recalling School-learning into 
the uſe and practice of the World, and 
bringing it into the Company, if I may 
ſpeak ſo, of the wiſeſt and u * 
than Petavius and Laſius. ä | 


I HALL only addons more to theſe 
great Men, and that is du Hamel, who 
has wrote a Courſe of Divinity, both 
Speculative and Prafiical, as he terms it, 
in a very neat and judicious manner. 
And though this author be no ways 
comparable, unleſs in the purity of his 
language, to either of the above- men- 
tioned, yet he has this Advantage over 
both, to have publiſhed a compleat body 
of Divinity, and compriſed it in ſever 
Volumes *,—Toyrnely's Courſe of Di- 
vinity, as I am aſſured, is on the ſame 
Plan, and has all the Advantages of du 
HamePs, and contains moreover a diſcuſ- 
ſion of ſeveral points which have a nearer 
relation to the Diſputes of the preſent 
times. But it being contrary to my deſign 


to recommend any Author, with whoſe 
„ Works 


a — 6 Me a * * 
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Works T am not converſant; I muſt re- 


fer my reader, for this Gentleman's merit, 


to thoſe who are acquainted with it. 


Anp yet, methinks, ſomething ſtill 


more complete and uſeful; more ſuited 


to the dignity of Theology, and to the 
eale of the Learner, than has hitherto 


appeared, might be offered to the Pub- 


lic. For, I am afraid, it may be aſſerted 


on too good grounds, that though the 
ſcience of Divinity has received, ſince 


the revival of Letters, and particularly 
in France, within the laſt Century, all 
the perfection it ſeems capable of; this 
is by no means the caſe with reſpect to 
the method of teaching it. And ſurely 
the avoiding the diſtaſte and weariſome- 
neſs inſeparable from a ſcholaſtic method, 
which is always in the ſame tone, is an 
object well deſerving their conſideration 
who have the direction of theſe Studies; 


and who might, at the ſame time, relieve 


their Auditors and promote their inſtruc- 
tion. Every one is ſenſible of the ſatiety 


with which the ſameneſs of a dead wall, 
eſpecially if it beof a conſiderable length, 


tires. 


| 
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tires the eye, and the uniform ſtyle of 
School Divinity has the ſame effect on 
the mind. The language is, as it were, 
caſt in a Mould; the ſame method is re- 
peated in every page; ſo many queſtions 
on each ſubject; then, ſo; many objec- 
tions to the ſame number of proofs; then, 
as many anſwers. to theſe objections.— 

One would be tempted to think the Pro- 
feſſor was condemned to expreſs himſelf 


for ever in the ſame manner, and like 


Txion,. in the fable, doomed to turn in 


a Circle, in which he * and fled 
from himſelf. 


Volvitur [xion, & ſe Bauburgue fugitque: 


not only the fame method of pro- 


ceeding, but the ſame terms of art ring 


EIS uniſon 3 propoſition, aſſertion, 
proof, major, 0. enn, and 


the reſt. 


Tus conſtraint is 00 far from being 


eſſential to ſerious ſtudies, that the per- 


fection of Inſtruction conſiſts, as it has 


| long ago been obſerved, in joining what 


is agreeable, to what is uſeful, As infor- 
3 mation 
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mation is the nouriſhment of the mind, 


we ſhould imitate, in the manner of con- 


veying it, the order which Nature, or 


rather divine Wiſdom obſerves in the 
diſtribution of corporal food: this is al- 
ways accompanied with pleaſure, which 
is a kind of vehicle, and by a ſweet ne- 


ceſſity obliges us to our own preſerva- 


tion. 


Tux number, likewiſe, of minute diſ- 
quiſitions, into which, as ſo many ſmall 
threads, the ſubje& is ſplit, far from 
making it perceived with greater di- 
ſtinction, as is generally ſuppoſed, does 
but obſcure, and involve it in greater in- 
tricacies.— It has been obſerved by a late 


ingenious Artiſt, who had a great inſight 


into Nature, that breadth and quantity 
of ſhade aſſiſt in making diſtinction more 
conſpicuous, and cauſe it to be viewed 
with more eaſe and pleaſure, than is 
found in thoſe objects which have many 
diſtinctions and but narrow ſhades be- 
tween them *.— This Principle is appli- 
cable to the ſubject I am treating. What 


* Hogarth's Analyſis of Beauty, page 111. 
1 8 other 
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other reaſon can be aſſigned, forall the ſub- 
diviſions and diſtinctions of the School not 
having the perſpicuity of thoſe treatiſes, 


which entertain the Reader at the ſame 3 25 


time that they elucidate the ſubject; and 
leave behind them that pleaſing acqui- 
eſcence which finiſned productions never 
fail to cauſe.— appeal to every intelli- 
gent Perſon, if the proofs which the Old 
Teſtament furniſhes of the Divinity of 
the Son of God, are not more fatisfac- 
tory, and leave a deeper as well as a 
more pleaſing impreſſion, as ſet forth by 
Boſſuet , than when ranged and modelled 
by the moſt ſubtle Schoolman ? The 
ſame may be ſaid of Fenelon's proofs of 
the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being; and 
the French language, in which the latter 
are wrote, makes no difference as to 
the point i in queſtion . 4 frm 


Tux Didactic method as well as ao fiyle 
ſhould be ſimple, and aim at little be- 
gon perſpicuity and precifion - but this 


1223 we rin in an Appendix oi No e. 


t Lettres fur la Religion. e 
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 implicity ſhould be graceful and have 


an air of dignity ; not low, heavy and 
inſipid. This method is ſo far from being 
inconfiſtent with purity of language and 


the other qualities have been ſpeaking 


of, that we are always underſtood in pro- 
portion as our language is correct, and 


nothing is ſo great a clog on inſtruction 
as an affectation of what is foreign to 


common uſe; and to the principal ob- 
ject of our Studies adds the preliminary 
trouble of the means by which it is con- 
veyed. Every Science has, indeed, its 
peculiar terms, which are not generally 


underſtood ; but theſe ſhould- only be 


| when what is to be expreſſed 


Has not = name in ordinary language: 
otherwiſe the hearer either does not un- 
derſtand, or gives no attention to them; 
and, at beſt, they load the memory with- 


out arne che dee eee 


Fins defect, therefore ith: which 
moſt of the School Divines are juſtly 
charged, ſhould be avoided in the Plan 


of Theology I am fpeaking of: it ſhould. 


not be a OTA language to itſelf, 
diffe- 


( 105 } | 
different from all living ones, and from 
the true Latin, though it be derived 
from it; and that the moſt ſublime ſub- 
jects may be treated not only with pro- 
priety of diction, but likewiſe with great 
elegance, the philoſophical and moral 
works of Plato, Ariſtotle and Cicero, 
which are written in very pure Greet 
and Latin, and very agreeably, are a 
proof which admits of no reply. —I need 
not ſay any thing of the admirable in- 
ſtances by which the writings of the Fa- 
thers exemplify theſe obſervations. I have 
ſpoken of them elſewhere.— The French 
and ſome of our Countrymen have done 
the ſame juſtice, in their reſpective lan- 
guages, to whatever belongs to the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, which is but another 
name for e eng 


Ir was not, 1 any neceſſity 
ariſing from the ſubject, which intro- 
duced this uncouth mode of ſpeech into 
the Schools: it was ignorance, and, what 
is ſtill worſe, falſe learning. The ſame 
miſtake ſpread itſelf through all the pro- 
CHEE of the long uſurpation of theſe 
F*5 foes 
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foes to true Science, as may be ſeen by 


contraſting them with thoſe of a happier 
age. Whatever time has ſpared of the 
productions of ancient Greece, is judicious 
and agreeable, and ſhews the exquiſite 


{ſkill of the Workman : the remains of 
their buildings, ſtatues and coins, are of 


the fame character, in their kind, as the 


works of Homer, Sopbocles and Demo/- 


thenes. Good ſenſe and an imitation of 


beautiful nature every where guides the 


Artiſt's hand ; whereas all this gradually 
decays fince the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, till the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when Learning and the fine Arts 
revived and diſpelled the darkneſs which 
the Northern People had ſpread over Eu- 
rope “. e 


A Bop of Divinity, clear of theſe ble- 
miſbes, and compiled on the Plan I have 
endeavoured to recommend, ſhould, more- 


over, briefly aſſign the tenets to be held, and 


* Lewis Vives has traced the cauſes of this depravit 


with exquiſite judgment in his Work de cauſis corrup 


tarum Artium, particularly in the 1ſt, 3d, and Gth Baal 
and Fleury has treated the fame argument in his fifth 
Diſcourſe on Church — | 

point | 
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point out not only the Authors who were 


13 


to be conſulted on them, but the par- 
ticular places of each work : thoſe Books 


which ſhould be read and explained in 


the Schools, and thoſe which might be 


the employment of leiſure hours; and 
thus executed would be one of the great- 
eſt benefits which could be conferred on 


the learned. world; that a life ſo ſhort 


as Man's may not be waſted in uſeleſs 
purſuits, and end before we are informed 


of the moſt ready means to improve it *. 


No ſtudy would be ſo ſuited to 
enlarge the mind and give it a Chriſ- 
tian elevation; or afford ſuch pleaſure, 


and be of ſuch uſe to the Learner. It 


would unite, in an eminent degree, all 
the advantages of the pureſt Philoſophy, 


both ancient and modern; the politeneſs 


of buman Literature, a great inſight into 


Cburcb Antiquity, and be the beſt key 


to the Works of the Fathers and the 
Scriptures. The moſt uſeful TFreatiſes 


Nemo fe admiratus > cr Jocum quexi, ubi naſca- 
tur & adoleſcat ſapientia, cum tam anxie locum provi- 


deamus apibus, daturis mel, reti quanto inferioris in- 
fra  apientiam > Vroes. 
F 6 _ like- 
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ee 
Hkewiſe of the Canon and Civil Law 


would have their place, as Of n= 


conſidered as a Lawgiver, of Laus, of 


Law and Equity ; which ſubjects have 
been treated in a very maſterly manner 
by two Divines, Suarez and Leſſus; the 
former of whom has no leſs ercelled in 


this Matter, than in thoſe adftiifable 


Books F en Religion, which have 4 hearer 


relation to Theological Studies; and the 


Work of the other has filled the Cloſets 


of the learned in the Law, and all the 


Courts of Judicature in . with the 


Author's reputation. 


TukRrE is-ſottivthing ſo ſacred in thoſe 


Inſtitutions which tend to bleſs or re- 


form Mankind, that the Works, which, 
by way of excellence, recommend and 
inforce the general Laws on which Se- 
ciety is eſtabhſhed, cannot. be foreign to 
the purpoſe of a Divine. Alciate, a ha- 
tive of Milan, rendered this ſignal ſervice 
to the Public, on the revival of letters, 
and having united the knowledge of 


De Dev Lgiſumre. De Laxibur. D & 
tit. EDT Tora RD ra. 


hg Antiquity 
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Antiquity and polite learning to the 
ſtudy of the Civil Law, from which its 
barbarous interpreters had, for ſo manx 
ages, excluded it, he reſtored that Science 


to its ancient ſplendour. The Engliſh: 


Nation has the fame obligation to 
Dr. Blackſtone, Vinetian Profeſſor of the 

Univerſity of Oxford, Fhis Gentleman 
has, with exquiſite diſcernment, enno- 
bled the ſtudy of our Common Law with 
all the ſtores of Greece and Italy, and 
with thoſe aids which are derived from 
civil and general Inftitutions ; and has, 

on this account, feceived from a grateful 
Country, the deſerved: acknowledgment of 
ſtanding ſuperior and alone in a Science, 

which i the ſecond. in dignity of thoſe | 
which gy e and better mankind. ö 


How pleaſed would a young Divine 
be to have ſuch a field of knowledge 
opened to his view; to perceive his 
mind enlarged by objects fo ſuited to 
ſatisfy all its capacities; and to feel 
the influence and natural tendency of 
this ſtudy to ground and improve him 
in all Chriſtian accompliſhments! Di- 

Wa! vinity, | 
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| vinity, treated in this manner, would ap- 


pear in that noble ſimplicity, which is 
the ſovereign perfection of art, and ve- 
ry different from that narrow and ab- 
ject view, which ſome take of it from 
the crude notions and barbarous lan- 
guage, from the low ſophiſtry, and end- 
leſs wranglings, the uſeleſs and ſuper- 
fluous diſquiſitions, which have ſome- 
times prevailed in the ſchools, and ſink 
Theology, by clogging it with a load of 
their own *. Every ingenuous diſpoſition 
muſt be ſenſible this could never be the 
purpoſe of fo divine a Science, what- 
ever may have been the miſapplication, 
by any of thoſe who profeſs it. It re- 
minds me of that rich and beautiful 
weapon which was employed to the de- 
ſtruction of the perſon who gave it; 
and of which it was ſaid with a delicacy 
which no tranſlation can reach, 


Non hos quæſitum munus in uſus. 
| Virg. L. 4. 


Interim modus ille commendetur Theologo noſtro, 


ut quod in cæteris valet, multo magis in divinarum re- 


rum commentatione teneat, 7e quid mim, Peta vius. 
| Whereas, 


| 1 111 0 

Whereas, when we conſider Theology in 
its proper light, it preſents itſelf to us 
as deſerving our moſt ſerious applica- 
tion ; we diſcover its dignity and uſeful- 
neſs, and the preference it claims before 


all other Sciences, and how much it , 


conduces to hinder the Mind from de- 
baſing itſelf by any purſuit unworthy 
Faculties capable of ſuch elevation. 


LESS Ius ſeems to have had a thorough 
conviction of what I have been ſaying, 
and has very happily expreſſed his ſenti- 
ments on this head, in the dedication 
of his Theological works to the Ab- 
bot of Lieſſe. His words are theſe “: 
* Amongſt thoſe things which we ſhould' 
© chiefly have at heart during this life, 
© the knowledge of the Deity has the 
« firſt place. T 2 does not mean 


» Inter ea quæ homini in hic vitä maxim? * eſſe 


curæ, primum meritò locum tenet comps Divinitatis, 


e non perfunctoria, vel aridz cujuſdam ſpeculationis, 
ſed accurata, illuſtris & efficax, uz vim ſuam etiam in af- 


| fectum & omnes animæ vires diffundat. Ex hac enim om- 


ne bonum animi omniſque ſalutaris diſpoſitio, qua ad per- 
fectionem & vitam æternam ſublevamur, tanquam ex uber- 


rimo fonte promanat; & ſine hac fruſtra ad ſublimem Per- 


W 
8 | a ſu- 
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© a ſuperficial and barren knowledge, 
but ſuch as is accurate, clear, and ef- 
ficacious, and extends its energy to 
the affections, and to every Faculty 
* of the mind. From this, ſays he, as 
from a living ſource, proceeds all intel- 
lectual good, every wholeſome diſpo- 
* ſition, and that Heavenly-mindedneſs, 
by which we are raiſed to perfection 
and eternal life; and without it, it is 
in vain to pretend to any diſtinguiſhed 
F + degree of holineſs.” He takes up the 
ſame ſubject again towards the end of 
the preface to the ſame works, and in- 
forms the Reader, That the methad 
he had followed, was not altogether 
© Scholaftic,, but ſomewhat more free and 
© liberal; and ſuch as did not only clear 
up the ſubject, but place it in an 
advantageous ght, and would af- 
* Modus tractandi non erit omnino Scholaſticus, ſed 
nonnihil * gt ut res illze non ſolum utcunque intelli- 
gantur, ſed amplo quodam ae ſplendido modo menti Lecto- 
ws Obficiantur, prout idoneꝶ funt non modò ad Inteſlectum 
clare inſtruendam, verùm etiam ad concitandum 1 in ani- 
mis affectum Pietatis. Ita enim concipi debent ut men- 


tem admiratione, ſtupore, reverentia, timore, — — 
poſſint afficere: quod non fit cim in minutiis ac 


bog quibuſdam foRum r 
ur. : 
* fect 


* 


(ng ) 

feet the will no leſs than improve. 

the underſtanding : that, theſe mat- 

ters ſhould be ſet forth, ſo as to. 

raiſe in the Reader wonder, awe, 
and aſtoniſhment, fear and joy; which 

ends could never be gained where 

the great concern is about minute 

matters and ſubtleties, which ſeem 
only calculated for diſputes and ca- 

vils.” I muſt defire the Scholar to: 

read both the Dedication and Preface, . 
from which theſe citations are taken: 
they deſerve, indeed, to be tranſcribed 


from the AY to the n 


Tur Prelinaindry Diſcourſes likewiſe 
of Petavius to his Theological Works 
are as elegant and compleat ah inftruc- 
tion on this head, and on the diſpo- 
ſitions a Student: is to bring to the Stu- 
dy of Divinity, as he can read. . 


Bur, by a method directly ona to- 
that I have been ſpeaking of, and which 
the 1 and ſome other ju- 
dicious Writers have followed, this Study, 


both with reſpect to the Subject matter 
| . 


N N + ͤ ‚ . 6 


( 14 ) 
and the Manner of treating it, has fre- 
quently degenerated into fruitleſs Specu- 
lation and Contention. An infinite num- 
ber of Queſtions have been ſtarted ; Ob- 
jections made to thoſe Queſtions, and 
Solutions to thoſe Objections, which 
often do not confute, but diſtinguiſh 
afreſh, and breed one Queſtion almoſt 
as faft as they ſolve another. I hope 1 
ſhall give no Offence in borrowing an 
Alluſion from Lord Bacon, who brings 
the Fiction of Scy/la as a lively image 
of this abuſe of Learning. The upper 
part of her body repreſented a comely 
Virgin; but then — Candida fſuccintiam 
latrantibus inguina monſtris. So the Ge- 
neralities of the Schoolmen, their De- 
finitions, Diviſions, and Concluſions are, 
for a while, fair and proportionate; but 
when they deſcend into a detail of all 
the Subtleties, which the reſtleſneſs of 
human Wit can invent in Theological, 
no leſs than in other Matters, inſtead of 
a Womb fruitful with uſeful Informa- 
tion, and that Wiſdom, the firſt Cha- 
racter of which, according to St. James, 
is to be modeſt and peaceable *, they 

Chap. 3d. | end 


( 115 ) 
end in Deformity, Altercation and Cla- 
mour. 


Txt complaint which the Spaniſb 
Critic made long ago, concerning the 
abuſe of the Mathematics, is very appli- 
cable to this more ſacred and important 
Study. And though it conveys little 
more than what I have juſt now ob- 
ſerved, yet the Inſtruction being of that 
moment, and, at the ſame time, ſo much 
neglected, it. cannot be too often in- 
culcated. * Uſe, ſays this valuable 
Author, is ſet aſide, and the Science 
* ſcrewed up to things, in which there 
© 1s no Advantage, but only a barren 
* kind of Contemplation and endleſs 
Inquiry: for one Diſcuſſion begets a- 
* nother without end or meaſure. And 
* whereas the Principles of this Diſci- 
© pline, and a certain regular progreſſion 


Artes hz, uſu remoto longiſſimè, ad ea ſunt evectæ, 
quorum nullus eſſet fructus, ſed tantùm ſterilis quædam 
contemplatio, & inquiſitio infinita: quoniam alia ex aliis 
-_ modo ullo naſcuntur. Et =o 3 Diſci- 
plinarum initia, & legitimi quidam progreſſus juvant 
animos, acuunt, oblectant; fic magna & aſſidua exer- 
citia carnificinz ſunt generoſarum mentium & publico 
bono conditarum. Lud. Vives, L. 5. de caufis corrupta· 

in 
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in them, both ſharpen and delight the 
mind : ſo when they are overſtrained 
and carried beyond their due bounds, 
they become a torture to generous diſ- 
poſitions, and ſuch as are formed for 
public benefit.“ 


* 


G 


* 


9 


A 


* 


I uus confeſs, when. I reflect on ſe- 
veral Treatiſes of Diuinity, which I have 
looked into, and ſeveral Diſputations, at 
which I have been preſent, I cannot 
but think the following obſervation of 
a thoughtful and judicious Pagan might 
frequently be of great uſe both to Chri- 
tians and Divines. *. © Ariftotle, ſays 
© this Authar, has: excellently -well ob- 
* ſerved, that we ſhould never be 10 
modeſt and reſerved as when any thing 
relating to the Deity is in Queſtion. 
For if we enter the Temples with. 
, and e to offer Sa- 


K RX K a 


88 Alba, al; nunquam nos . 
Me de quam cum de Diis agitur. Si intramus 
Templa ihe ſi ad Sacrificium acceſſuri vultum ſub- 
mittimus, togam adducimus, ſi in omne argumentum 
modeſtiz fingimur; quanto hoc magis facere debemus 
cùm de Deorum natura diſputamus, ne quid temerè, ne 


quid impudenter aut ignorantes affirmemus, aut ſcientes 
mentiamur? Seneca. 


0 aide 


{ T7 J 
* crifice with our Eyes caſt down, our 
Arels decent, and every other indica- 
tion of reſpect and awe; with how 
much more cauſe ought we to obſerve 
all this, when we reaſon on the divine 
* Nature, left through raſhneſs or ir- 
© reverence, we either aflert what we 
know not, or ſpeak againſt the Truth 
we know? by 0p 


* 


of 
* 


* 


From a habit of receiving into our 
Minds the moſt excellent things without 
the Reſpect and Reverence here recom- 
mended, ſuch an inſenſibility almoſt al- 
ways enſues, that any better informa- 
tion can with difficulty make an impreſ- 
ſion on a breaſt already hardened: And 
ſpiritual medicine ceaſes to operate on 
the mind from the ſame principle as 
Phyſic taken wantonly, and without ob- 
ſerving proper preſcriptions, has no ef- 
fect, or a very bad one, on the Body *. 
8 
ne ulla deinceps ad virtutem — in pettus 
obduratum penetrare: nec aliter non t animis hæc 
medicina animorum, quàm nec corpora poteſt juvare 


pharmacum aut potio, cui, citra neceſſitatem, per luſum 


Gus) 
Thus we often ſee Perſons, who have been 
long inured to the Din of the Schools, 
as deaf to divine Subjects, as the Inha- 
bitants about ſome parts of the Nile are 
ſaid to be to all ſofter ſounds than the 
fall of the Catarais. The reaſon is 
obvious: the Leſſons are often given 
in ſuch a manner, as rather depreciates 
than recommends the ſubject, however 
ſacred; and thus, inſtead of creating 
a hatred to oppoſite errors and vices, 
it breeds an unbecoming and hurtful | 
familiarity with matters, which, if con- . 
ſidered in an advantageous light, would 
inſpire more ſuitable ſentiments. 


Theological Studies, which, though in- 
cluded in the Heads already treated, 
yet, on account of their importance, de- 
ſerve a particular conſideration ; theſe 
is are Caſuiſtry and Controverſy.—One of 
l the chief abuſes to which Scholaſtic 


| j TuxRE yet remain two Appendixes of 
if 
| 


* 
1 
4 
50 
0 * 
* 
* 
; 


Ideo Juvenes, inter morales illas altercationes, & tot 
ſtrepitus de omni genere virtutum ac bonorum morum, 
nihil probitatis trahunt : quod ſcilicet illa omnia fic di- 
cuntur, ut nec commendari virtutis excellentia poſſit ani- 


|| mis, nec vitiorum fœditas eſſe odio, Idem. 
| 2 Divinity 


5 

Divinity has given occaſion, is the end- 
leſs number of Caſuiſts. They began to 
be in reputation in the thirteenth Cen- 
tury; for during the primitive times, 
the general uprightneſs which prevailed 
in all Orders of the Church, the Goſ- 
pel Morality, the ſenſe of the Fa- 
thers, and the deciſions of the Biſhops, 
furniſhed ſufficient maxims to reſolve 
any difficulties. Afterwards, particular 
Churches had their penitential Canons, 
which determined in what manner ſins 
were to be expiated. Morality has ſince 
been more refined on; yet the Church 
has faithfully preſerved the truſt com- 
mitted to her, by Jeſus Chriſt; and 
has always condemned whatever injured 
its purity; nor can any thing be more 
holy than what ſne has regulated, from 
time to time, on this ſubject. How- 
ever, an excellent Author * has aſſerted, 
that an exceſs in this ſtudy is ſo far from 
being any aid in the ſcience of Chriſtian 
Morality, that there is hardly any thing 
more oppoſite to it, than to read indif- 
ferently Authors who have wrote on this 

e Mabillon, 8 
| ſubject 3 
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„ 
ſubject; or that more endangers both 
the judgment and diſpoſitions of the 
Learner, if he knows not how to di- 
ſtinguiſn thoſe who have wrote with 
juſtneſs from others. There is more pro- 
fit, ſays he, to be drawn from Ciceros Of 


ices than from ſeveral Caſuiſtical Writers; 


who, beſides the enormous bulk to which 
they ſwell their writings, contribute only 
to form new difficulties, or give ill direc- 


tions to clear up the old. Can theſe Re- 


Hners aſſign a more accurate rule, in mat- 
ters of probability, than that which Cicero 
has laid down; *© to abſtain from all 
things, of whoſe lawfulneſs we have 
© any doubt; becauſe what is right, is 


© accompanied with a certain light by 


© which it is diſcovered without any dif- 
« ficulty; whereas, when we have any 


© miſgiving, it is a ſign that we diſcern | 
© ſomething not agreeable to rectitude?ꝰ? 
 LEquitas enim lucet ipſa per ſe; dubitatio 

 autem cogitationem ſignificat injuriæ. Cic. 
lib. 1. de offic. $ 30. How many caſes 


of Conſcience, ſays an excellent Tranſla- 


tor of this paſſage, might be decided 
by this ſingle Principle, if it were fol- 


lowed ? 


(122) 

lowed? But, that J may come to ſome- 
thing more determinate in the ſtudy 
of Caſuiſtry; a young Divine ſhould, 
above all other Works, apply him- 
ſelf to the meditation and practice of 
the Morality of the Goſpel : His ſe- 
cond attention may be to what St. Tho- 
mas of Aquino has delivered on theſe 
matters in his Secunda Secundæ, and to 
St. Charles's, Archbiſhop of Milan, In- 
ſtructions concerning Penitence: And if 
ſome Caſuiſt Writers, by profeſſion, are 
to be added to the above- mentioned, 
the Summary of Cardinal Tolet and of 
Mavarre are more than enough, with an 
upright Conſcience, to furniſh Principles 

on which moſt, if not all caſes might be 
A SE 


AFTER this brief mention of Moral 


Divinity, I cannot but deſire you to read 


an “ Introduction to the Canon Law, by 
Fleury, as containing a valuable branch 
of it. Indeed, it would not fall in with 
the Subject of this Diſcourſe, but as it is 
grounded on Chriſtian Morality : And 
* Infittutics au Droit Ecclefiafiique. 

© accord- 


( 122 ) 

accordingly the Author has conſidered 
it, not as a Profeſſion, by which a Name 
is to be acquired, or a Fortune raiſed ; 
but as the Knowledge of thoſe Rules we 
are firſt to practiſe ourſelves, and then 
bring others to obſerve, either by coun- 
ſel, or deciſion. For the Canons are not 
Wn human Inventions, but the chief and 
1 ſum of thoſe Maxims and Obſervances, 
| which the Apoſtles, inſpired by the Holy 
| Ghoſt, and their Succeſſors, guided by 
| the ſame Spirit, have eſtabliſhed at ſeve- 
ral times, and on different exigencies, 
from the beginning of the Church, in 
order to maintain or reinſtate the purity 

of the Goſpel diſcipline. | 


As for Controverſy, beſides the aid that 
Science receives from the other Parts of 
Theology, and the copious and excellent 
Works of the Great Bellarmine, you will 
find amongſt the Writers of your own 
Country ſeveral who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves this way, and adapted their 
ll Writings to the particular Circumſtances 
of the times in which they lived. —Mr. ] 
Robert Manning muſt be mentioned with 
fo 9 5 ſingular ; 


(230 - 
ſingular praiſe on this occaſion ; and 
another Author ſtill living, whoſe Mo- 
deſty, Piety and Learning are ſo univer- 
ſally acknowledged, that Doctor is 
the only Perſon who will not know it is 
Himſelf. — Boſſuet's Expoſition of the Catho- 
lic Dofrine, undeceives the Reader of 
the abſurd and falſe Tenets which igno- 
norance, prejudice and malice, have 
charged on the Church of Rome, and 
Juſtifies her Doctrine by ſetting it in its 
true Light. And as this incomparable 
Writer's ſkill in Controverſy was, what 
that of all Divines ſhould be, the Reſult 
of comprehenſive and uniform Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures and Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquity, rather than a Knack of quot- 
ing texts and paſſages, his method is 
liberal, perſuaſive, and ſolid. —The Rule 
of Faith, clears up that Cardinal Point 
concerning the Judge of Religious Con- 
troverſies, in a manner ſuperior to any 
thing I have met with elſewhere, —The 
diſtinguiſhed Talents of F. R. Parſons 
are too well known and admired to need 
any mention ; and his ſtrength appears no 
where greater than againſt Dr. Barlow, 

N G 2 and 
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and the Attorney-General, Sir Edward 
Coke. | 


In the Management of Controverſy I 
have two things to recommend : the 
firſt, never to depart from that temper 
and mildneſs, with which the Spirit of 
- Chriſtianity always inſpires its genuine 
defenders; and makes them obſerve 
the Method of ' Phyſicians, who apply 
unpleaſant remedies, not to exaſperate 
the Patient, bur to heal the diſeaſe. Se- 
condly, to confine this Science to ſuch, 
matters only as are of its Diſtrict, — 
When thoſe who diſſent from us are not 
_ enlightened by the ſame Truth, with 
which we are privileged, their misfor- 
tune calls for our tenderneſs, and is ever 
to be treated with that charity, which is 
gentle and compaſſionate *, and by Lips, 
which have mage a League with Humani- 
tyF. And if ever we enter this Religious 
liſt with any of our own country, we 
ſhould remember that good Senſe, good 
Nature and a diſpoſition to Virtue, are Y 
the Characteriſtic of the Enghf.— The ö 

* 1 Cor. ch. 13. + Prev. ch. 31. 


other 
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other caution to be obſerved in Contro- 
verſy is, not to confound, Civil Sanctions 


and things of mere Temporal concern 


with Religious Tenets and Matters of a 
ſpiritual and higher, indeed, but ſtill 
very different Order. — As to the Nature 


and Extent of Civil and Religious Rights, 


the Goſpel ſeems to have regulated their 
Claims and fixt their Boundaries by 
commanding its Followers *,To give to 
Ceſar ihe things which are Cxſar*s, and 
to God thoſe that are God's; and by 


thoſe accurate Precepts St. Paul has given. 
on this Head, and the Reaſons he aſſigns 
for them +. And the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, whoſe Circumſtances were as dif- 


ficult as all the adyerſe Powers of Earth 


united could. make them, have left in 


their own Conduct, for above three 
hundred years, a full and plain Com- 
mentary on theſe and the like Texts 4. 


Excluded, by the Laws of the State 


from any. ſhare in public Affairs, they 


* Matthew, ch. 22. + Romans, ch. 13. 

t vita Chriſti & Sanctorum Apoſtolbrum & Marty- 
rum veriſſimus Commentarius eſt verhorum Magiſtrĩ om- 
nium Cons Bala mit, de verbis anni in cruce 
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lived quietly under thoſe, to whom Pro- 
vidence had either entruſted or permitted 


them; without alledging the Truth of 


their own Religious Tenets, or the Er- 
rors of their Rulers, as a Plea for Ex- 
emption from ſuch ſubmiſſion. Deprived 
of the free Exerciſe of their Religion, 
and of the common Advantages of So- 
ciety, they only reſented the Hardſhips 
they lay under by a Conduct which 
ſhowed they deſerved milder Treatment. 
Being inſtructed by their great Maſter, 
that * His Kingdom was of another World, 
they engaged in no Faction or popular 


Commotion about the Concerns of This : 


And in their Apologies to the Magiſtrates 
of their reſpective States, they defied 
their moſt avowed Enemies to charge 
them with any breach of the public 
Tranquillity, or violation of the eſta- 
bliſhed Polity of their Country. A 
Libel on the Adminiſtration would have 
appeared to them a criminal Infraction 
of the Reſpect due to the Sovereign, 


which is one of the ſtrongeſt bands of | 


the Commonwealth, and for which the 


* John, ch. 18. v. 36. q | 
tender 


(mr 
tendereſt proviſion has been made by all 
Laws human and divine, They were as 
inoffenſive and peaceable under a Diocle- 
ſan as a Conſtantine. They conſidered 
the Times in which they lived, and ac- 
quieſced in that Order which had ap- 
pointed them to live in them“. Let me, 
moreover, obſerve, that the Lenity of a 
Government gives it a particular right to 
the like Behaviour from all thoſe who 
live under it; and more eſpecially from 
Perſons of equitable and ingenuous Dif- 
Fee; 


AnD now having gone through this | 
ſeveral Diviſions of ſacred Learning, and 
the Authors I would recommend to 
you on each of them, I ſhall lengthen 
out the Catalogue by adding a few, 
whoſe Works have a great connection 
not with Divinity only, but with Let- 
ters in general. —-I think you cannot 
begin your Studies with a juſter no- 
tion of the End, Meaſure, and Extent 
of them, than may -be gathered from 


* Meminiſſe Temporum, quibus nati ſumus. Tacitus, 


Lib. 4. Hiſt. 
G 4 Mabillon's 
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Mabillon's Treatiſe of Monaſtic Studies. 1 
do not know ſo uſeful a Work, and 
where ſo. much Reading is joined to 
ſuch elegance and eaſe. It is in two 
Parts, the firſt of which is Hiſtorical, 
and contains the ſtate of Literature 
amongſt the Monks, from the earlieſt 
Times of their Inſtitution to our Days. 
The ſecond contains general Inſtructions 
concerning the Studies of Religious Men. 
It was deſigned as a Juſtification of the Stu- 
dies of the Benedidtines, and may be juſtly 
ranked amongſt thoſe Works, by which 
the great and excellent Author, and his 
Brethren Dacheri, Ruinart, and Menard, 
have proved in their own Perſons, that 
Science is one of the greateſt helps to 
religious Perfection, when undertaken 
with their Views, and carried on by their 
Example.—There are likewiſe ſeveral 
Obſervations and Precepts in * the Me-- 
thad of Studies of the Saciety of Feſus, ' 
which are the Reſult of great experience 
and judgment, as well as of + that. 
Knowledge, which, according to St, Paul, 


* Ratio Studiorum * | + 1 Tim, ch. 6. 
7s 


( "a9 *) — 
is agreeable to Godlineſs. * Monſieur Simon, 
in -his Critical Library, ſpeaks very ad- 
vantageouſly of this little Book. — Lord 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning human 
and divine, is a Reach of Genius beyond 
any thing perhaps, that our own or any 
other Country can boaſt of : He there 
opens ſo extenſive and fruitful a Field of 
Knowledge, and gives ſuch Directions 
for cultivating it, as the Learned them- 
ſelves were unacquainted with; till the 
Perſon, whom Mr. Pope calls the Great- 
eft and wiſeſt of Mankind, made the Diſco- 
very, and brought it to Light. Lewis 
Vives has wrote Þ+ of the cauſes of decay 
in Sciences, and of the method of teach- 
ing them, with ſuch judgment, learning, 
and elegance, as to be eſteemed the 
beſt Critic the Spaniards have had ſince 
Quinttilian. His Works are not only 
profitable in point of all profane and 
facred Erudition, but likewiſe with re- 
ſpect to Religion, in juſtice to which 
he lays down this Principle at ſetting 


* Tome I. c. 4. 


* A caufis corruptarum . & de Difeiplinis tra- 


G 5 out, 
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_ out *, That Piety is to be the Rule of 
all other Sciences. —The Theological Com- 
mon-Places + of Melchior Canus are little 
inferior in method and elegance of ſtyle 
40 Tully's Topica, to which the ſubject of 
Canus's work has a great Affinity. 


Anp ſince not only general but par- 
ticular ſubjects have been illuſtrated by 
this method, it will likewiſe be worth 
your while to be converſant with ſome 
of theſe. To give one Sample of Ex- 
cellence in this kind ; The Preface of 

- Petavius to his Books on the Trinity, 
which, as Boſſuet has with great judg- 
ment obſerved, clears up and illuſtrates 
his whole Syſtem; is extremely fine, 
and worthy a peculiar diſtinction even 
amongſt that Author's Works. 


＋ IT is not eaſily to. be imagined how 
much ſuch Plans as theſe, and that ex- 


* Oportet Pietatem eſſe reliquarum Inſtitutionum Ca- 


nonem. 
+ De Locis Teolhgicis. : 
Quid eſt ergo quod vehementius homines in errorem- f 
inducit & fraudem, quam inferioribus niti rationibus, ſu- ö 
periores autem illas & Primas non tenere? Sadoletus. 


tenſive | 


n 
tenſive and univerſal Light in which they 
place Knowledge, contribute to enlarge 
the Mind, and give juſt notions of 
Tenets, Facts, and Authors; at the 
ſame time that they ſhow the Relation 
one Science has to another, and by 
what Coalition the ſeveral Parts of the 
Whole of Knowledge are formed : Which 
are the great Ends of Study, and the ri- 
peſt fruits of Proficiency. * For it is a 
Truth which cannot be too much inſiſted 
on, that nothing is more eſtimable than 
Juſtneſs of Mind and Diſcernment : All 
other Qualities have limited Uſes ; but 
Exactneſs in Judging is of general Uſe 
in every Branch of Science, in every 
Employment of Life. Thoſe Books, 
therefore, which moſt conduce to form 
our Underſtanding, and render it as cor- 
rect as may be, ought to have that ſhare 
in our application they ſo juſtly deſerve ; 


* Hind dicere ſatis habeo, nihil eſſe in omni vita privs 
Conſilio; fruftraque fine eo tradi cæteras artes; pluſque 
vel ime Doctrinà Prudentiam, quam fine Prudentia facere 
Doctrinam. Qxinctil(l. 2 1 

Sapientiam adjunge, Cui arare ingenia noſtra 
litterz debent, non e ae aut b vietheark, 
Lif/us, | FS RR 
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ſince all our ſtudies either have, or ſhould 


have no other view.—The generality | of 


Men reaſon only within a certain narrow 
circle, from principles impreſſed either 
by the authority of others, or their own 


prejudices. But the knowing Man, the 
true Philoſopher, and much more the 
true Divine, goes further, and begins 
higher. He does not ſtop either at the 


opinions of other People, or at notions 


which are received before they are ex- 


amined; he goes up till he has found 


ſuch fixt Principles, and a Truth ſo clear, 
that it cannot be queſtioned ; and that 


being diſcovered, he draws his conſe- 


quences, and never departs from them. 
A Scholar of this ſtamp is not only 
inſtructed to be clear and uniform in 
what he knows, but likewiſe to be ſteady 
in his conduct, unſhaken in his reſolu- 


tions, though patient in the execution of 


them, even in his temper, and con- 


ſtant in virtue. This method of ſtudy- 


ing is, indeed, diveſted of that noiſe 
and ſhow, in which the vanity and 
pride of Men dreſs up Learning; but 


it opens the way to real Knowledge; it 


hits 


5 363 » 
hits th , a length . the 
Prize *. : n 
In 3 has 1 hitherto ſaid, I 415 

chiefly had an Eye to that Adyancement, 
1 7 either wholly or in great part de- 
pends on ourſelves. But there is, as 1 
have already obſerved, another great 
help to proficiency, which we muſt owe 
to others; I mean the ability of the Pro- 
fel 97.—1 with my Learner one, whoſe 
judgment is folid, and notions clear; 
WhO has ſufficient diſcernment in the 
choice of his matter, and language to 
recommend it ſo di iſpoſed. The unpo- 
liſhed and even * —— ſtyle in which 
this ſacred Science has been ſometimes 
delivered, can have no advantage over 
perſpicuity and purity of expreſſion 3 
and if it has been employed in Theo- 
logical matters, in times which. were 
not acquainted with any thing bet- 
ter, this can be no more an argument 
for continuing the uſe of it, than to 


At nos plerique hodie ut omnium rerum, fic littera- 
rum quoque intemperantia laboramus; nec Vit ſed 
_— diſcimus. Seneca. 


pretend 
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pretend we ſhould ſtill build on like our 
Gothic Anceſtors, in defiance to all that 


Harmony of Proportion and thoſe Graces 
of Architecture, of which Palladio and 
Jones have revived the Rules, and ſet 
the Example to a happier and politer 
Age. 7 5 5 


_ © T wovrD have all ſacred matters, ſays 
an Author, whoſe Works are at once the 
precept and the pattern too, be treated 
in ſuch a manner as becomes Perſons 
of a liberal and ingenuous way of think- 
* ing; for I can by no means approve 
© of thoſe who write on ſuch ſubjects 
* with careleſneſs and inaccuracy. Their 
Works carry with them no character 
* of genuine piety, and are very unfit 
to inflame the mind with the love 
of God *.— I was moreover moved 
* by this conſideration, ſays the polite 
© Muretus, that Plato had very rightly 


* Volo ut omnia Latine, atque ut inter ingenue eru- 
ditos maxime decet, dicantur. Nam hos, qui genere di- 
cendi inaccurato & incondito res Theologicas ſcribere ag- 
grediuntur, ego ſanè non probo. Nullum enim ineſt in 
eis ſcriptis veræ pietatis ſpecimen, non ad inflammandos 
in amorem Dei animos ulla appoſita ratio. Sadoletus, 
in Epiſ. ad Rom. | | 


© obſerved, 
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obſerved, there ought to be a certain 
agreement between the ſtyle and the 
ſubject: from whence it was eaſy to 
* infer, that in arder to treat divine mat- 
ters in a manner ſuited to their digni- 
© ty, the language ought to have an affi- 
* nity with the ſubject“ . The accuracy 
of the Claſſic Authors may, in this re- 
ſpect, be a leſſon to Profeſſors of Divi- 
nity. Not only the main purpoſe of 
their writings, but every incident, how- 
ever foreign to the ſtudies they make 
profeſſion of, is touched with as great 
care and propriety, as if that alone had 
been the object of their application Fg. 
1 think the Fathers of the Church have 
made it paſt a doubt, that all the Speca- 
lative and Practical parts of the Chrif- 
tian Doctrine, that is, of the whole ſub- 
ſtance of Theology, may be ſo treated, as 


Illud etiam me commovebat, quod præclarè a Platone 
ſcriptum noveram, orationi & 1s rebus quæ oratione trac» 
tantur quandam inter ſe cognationem intercedere opor- 
tere. Ex quo facile intelligebam conſequi, ut ad res divi- 
nas pro dignitate tractandas, divinura quoddam requi- 
reretur orationis genus. 5 

+ Quocirca priſci homines, qui Orbes illos Diſciplina- 
rum confecerunt, videas quidquid libris ſuis admiſcent, 
adeo eſſe purum atque exactum, ut unum illud ſtuduiſſe 
atque egiſſe ſemper dicas in vita. Lud. Vives. 5 


to 


/ 
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to receive a new luſtre from the ability 
of the Writer. The Divines I have men- 
tioned through this Piſcourſe, and ſeve- 
ral others, have confirmed the ſame 
truth, which has likewiſe been greatly il- 
luſtrated by the Works of the learp-.q 
Cardinals Contareni, Pole, and tÞ-. other 
Ornament of the ſacred College above 
cited. Nay, Vida has ſherwyn that ſuch an 
attempt may not be, in ſome degree, 
unſucceſsful in Proſe only. 


Tux Order of my ſubject has at length 
brought me to a Diſcuſſion, which I 
mentioned above, concerning the moſt 
proper method of giving Theological 
Lectures, ſo as to bring Divinity, as 
near as poſſible, to that Standard of Excel- 
lence, which has been propoſed through- 
out this Diſcourſe, and, namely, in the 
foregoing Paragraph. I ſhall therefore 
enter on it accordingly. 


IT were to be wiſhed, for the ad- 
vantage both of the Students and Pro- 
feſſors, that the Divinity Lectures which 


Maldonatus gave at Paris, had been made 
2 | public. 
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public. J will only mention the ſublime 
12 difficult Treatiſe of the Trinity, in 
which he ſeems to have gone beyond 
his uſual erudition and judgment, as 
great as they are acknowledged to be 
in his other Works. He has join- 
ed brevity with perſpicuity, and ſays 
much in few words, which is a rare qua- 
lity amongſt School Divines. He divides 
this important Subject into i Chapters 


only, which make up no more than en 


Sheets of paper; and are a proof, that a 
compleat Courſe of Divinity might be 
given in Fwo years, which ſeveral Pro- 
feſſors can ſcarcely drag their Scholars 
through in Ten. He diſpoſes theſe Six 
Chapters under particular heads: In the 
Firſt, to remove all ambiguity, he gives 
an explication of the terms made uſe 
of in treating this Myſtery. In the Se- 
cond, he expounds the Myſtery itſelf; 
but without entering on any. queſtion” 
concerning it. The Third treats of the 
method, by. which the Trinity either has, 
or may be known by us. The Fourth 
_ aſſerts the Unity of the Divine Being 


in Three Perſons, againſt the Hereticks | 
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who divided it. The Fifth proves the 


Diſtinction of the Divine Perſons, againſt 
thoſe who confounded them; and the 


Sixth treats of the Properties of each of 


the Three Perſons in particular. His 
manner of citing is very brief : he gives 
the ſubſtance of the authorities he 
makes uſe of, and refers the reader to 
the Works, from whence they are taken. 
This method does not hinder his lec- 


tures from throwing a ſufficient light on 


the chief and more important ſubdivi- 
ſions, and affording every neceſſary aſ- 
ſiſtance towards a further and more par- 
ticular information: at the ſame time, 
it neither ſurfeits nor wearies the learn- 
er, and allows him fredom of thought, 
and leiſure for reading and reflection. 
In commending this compendious me- 
thod, I would not be ſuſpected to think 
Four years too long a term for the ſtudy 
of Divinity : But I look upon all time 
and labour, without a proper direction, 
in whatever Science, to be in a Maze 
rather than a May; and ſuch as may 
carry the Student about the Mart of 
Knowledge, but ſeldom and late lend him 
| | „35 


— 
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to it — And as ſuch direction with re- 
| ſpect to the public lectures of Divi- 
nity muſt neceſſarily be of ſingular ſer- 
vice, I hope I ſhall not be cenſured for 
aſſuming too much, if I give my opi- 
nion concerning them.—I muſt begin by 
owning very ingenuouſly, that I cannot 
approve of the Compoſition of thoſe 
lectures, which are generally given in 
the Schools; nor of the length to 
which they are uſually extended. Can 
we reaſonably ſuppoſe that a young Pro- 
feſſor can produce any thing of his own, 
comparable to the elaborate performances 
of ſo many great Perſonages, who have 
joined diſtinguiſhed abilities and in- 
duſtry to age and experience? There 
are no new Diſcoveries to be made in 
Theology; and, if there were, I preſume 
they would not be brought to light by 
ſuch raw Adventurers. - And if any one 
will give himſelf the trouble to look 
into the compoſitions of twenty modern 
Profeſſors, he will find the Lectures, in- 
deed, greatly multiphed, but the Science 
itſelf little forwarded : that they have 


n as the Proverb ſays, in aliua, 
not, 
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not, in melius, and have given other. 
Words, not other Matter. Bur, not to 
ſpeak of the ſubje& of theſe Lectures; 
the manner of delivering them has been 
Circular rather than Progreſſive, and fo 
far from extending the Boundaries of this 
Science, that it has not cultivated that 


portion, of which it found her in poſ- 


ſeſſion.— In order to remove this check 
on improvement, and thus, at the ſame 
time, to ſpare both the Profeſſor and the 
Student that time and labour, which 
might be reſerved to better purpoſes ; 

there ought, I think, to be in each U- 
niverſity and religious order, a printed 
courſe of Divinily Lectures, compiled 
from the moſt. approved Authors, in a. 
Judicious, Clear, and compendious man- 
ner; and thus compiled, made the 
ſtandard. and claſſic. Author. of each re- 
ſpective School. Some important queſ- 
tions, in Which whole Schools differ, 


might be treated problematically, and 


the arguments on each ſide ſtated fairly 


(if ſuach a thing can be) in ſeparate ar- 


ticles, Confutation, which is apt to take 
much time, ſhould. be treated ſparingly. 


and 


{ "**4x 3} 
and only employed againſt errors and 
prejudices of moment; and not fur- 
niſh freſh matter for Objeetions For if 
it be too cloſely followed, it is as pre- 
judicial to knowledge, as it would be 
to an army to omit the great purpoſe 
of the campaign, and ſet down before 
every little fort and hold. Whereas, if 
the field be kept, and the main enter- 
prize purſued, otker things come in of 
themſelves, — This courſe of lectures 
ſhould be ſo printed, às to have all the 
treatiſes detached from each other; and 
given ſeparately to the Students as they 
advance in their ſtudies.— But as the 
{ſkill of the Profeſſor helps greatly to the 
progreſs of the Scholar; and nothing 
realizes our attainments, if I may fo 
ſpeak, and renders us more Maſters of 
a ſubject, than to make a judicious 
extract of a work, in which it is 
treated with accuracy; the Profeſſor 
ſhould abridge the chief heads of theſe 
lectures, and then deliver and explain 
them. The ſmaller the quantity was 
of ſuch an Extract, the ſtronger would 
be the ſpirit; and half an hours writ- 

ing 
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ing a day would be ſufficient to give the 
Student the heads ſo digeſted; and all 
the aſſiſtance of his kind he could re- 
ceive from his Profeſſor's induſtry.— 
The oeconomy of this method, both 
with regard to time and labour, appears 
to me extremely advantageous, and well 
deſerving the attention of thoſe who 
have the government and direction of the 
higher ſtudies. The Scholars particu- 
larly, for whoſe benefit public inſtitu- 
tions ſhould be chiefly calculated, would 
find their account in the leiſure and op- 
portunity it affords for Reflection, and 
deriving their Knowledge from the pureſt 
and deepeſt Sources: Their health, like- 
wiſe, and diſpoſition to learn, would be 
conſulted; the former of which is fre- 
quently much impaired, and the latter 
quite worn out by ſo much writing. 


War I have here ſaid of the Lec- 
tures on Divinity, and the manner of 
delivering them, has a great affinity to 
what has been already propoſed concern- 
ing a compleat Plan of that Science“; 


See page 100, & ſeg. 
but 
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but as the ſubje& required theſe Articles 
ſhould be treated in this place, they were 
there omitted, in order to avoid a re- 
petition, 


Bur beſides this part of a Divine's 
inſtitution, there 1s another which de- 
ſerves no leſs conſideration ; and that is 
Diſputation. This exerciſe was origi- 
nally introduced amongſt Youth, that 
the neceſſity of giving an account in 
Public of what they had learnt, either 
as Opponents or Defendants, might 
oblige them to uncommon diligence ; 
_ awaken the latent vigour of their minds, 
and keep up an alacrity, through a de- 
fire of ſuperiority, or ſhame of being 
overcome. And Perſons, more advanced, 
conferred together; that having conſi- 
dered the object of inquiry on all ſides, 
they might, at length, perceive its real 
point of view, and true light. * The 
derivation of the name in 'the Latin 
tongue ſhews this to have been the 
Origin of Diſputation; and that it was 

* Dicuntur Diſputationes, qudd per eas Veritas ceu 
putaretur ac purgaretur. | 


only 
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only intended to clear up truth, and 
remove whatever is an obſtacle to the 
diſcovery of it. Nor can it be doubted 
but ſuch conferences would, like a 
gentle friction, as an ancient Writer 
has obſerved, brighten up and poliſh 
that Truth, which is worn away by 
altercation and conteſt “.“ The defi- 
nition therefore of diſputation is, a cool 
and deliberate ſearch after truth, a- 
mongſt Perſons as ready to hear the 

reaſons of others, as to communicate 
their own: And thoſe who are ſo de- 
termined in favour of their own ſen- 
timents, as only to give ear to the 
contrary, in order to oppoſe them, 
cannot ſeek information by ſuch diſ- 
cuſſions. The mere Diſputant is re- 
ſolved before he begins; the Reaſoner, 
when he leaves off; and in this the uſe 
and abuſe of argumentation is chiefly 
viſible.— But where the attack and de- 
fence are carried on without any regard to 
moderation and decency, and the ſtrife 


K a 


. 
: 


* Moderati quadam Studicrum collatione eniteſcit Ve- 
ritas, tanquam attritu ; nimium autum altercando amit- 
titur. Fab. Mim:g. : 

ends 
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ends in animoſity and noiſe, are we not 
obliged, with ſorrow and ſurpriſe, to put 
the ſame queſtion to Theology, which 
Vives does to Philoſophy “? Ts this 1he 

Exerciſe of Wiſdom ? this the School of 
ſo venerable a diſcipline ? The anſwer in- 
deed is ready; that ſo groſs. a miſtake 
would be no leſs injurious to true Sci- 
ence, than to prefer the ribaldry of a 

Therfites to the debates of a Meſſala, or 
a Cheſterfield. —But beſides a proper re- 
gulation of the method of diſputation, 
the time employed in it ſhould not ex- 
ceed that due proportion, which this 
holds with the other Academical exer- 
ciſes, the chief of which, unqueſtiona- 
bly, are reading and thinking, For 
where there is not what Cicero terms 
Sylva et Supellex, ſufficient and fit mat- 
ter to work on, the Artiſt might as well 
be employed about meaſuring ſounds or 
weighing the wind; and the reſult of 
all theſe trials of ſkill will be a dif 
playing of defects, inſtead of exerting 
abilities —There is likewiſe a further 


* Eſtue hac Exercitatio n Eſt kec Profeſſio 
venerandæ Diſciplinz ? : 5 


( 


conſideration which ſhould over- rule and 
direct whatever can be ſaid on this head; 
Which is, that all theſe rehearſals of 
learning, if they may be fo called, 
ought to be adapted to future and real 
uſe: and when this is otherwiſe, the 
faculties and workings of the mind are 
not prepared, but perverted *. Care 
therefore fthould be taken both in the 
choice and management of the argu- 
ment, that all the ends of this exer- 
ciſe be anfwered.—By the help of theſe 
cautions, the ſpirit of party, which has 
found a way into thoſe Schools, which 
ought to have baniſhed it from all other 
places, would be greatly abated; and 
difficulties and diſputes ceaſe, in which 
true Theology is no more concerned, than 
the Sun in the wranglipgs of Philoſo- 
phers, who diſpute about effects which 
it does not produce. 


+ I norte this Syſtem of ſtudies will 


* Hec Adoleſcentes fibi ſcripta ſciant, ne aliterquam dic- 
turi ſint, exerceri velint, & in deſueſcendis morentur. Quintil. 
- + Quid enim? tam varia? tam multa? iniques. Ni- 
hil eſt; imo incredibile quàm cito hæc ſuſcipiantur & fiant; 
f tenor & conſtantia ſit, & quiſque dies opus ſuum probet. 
J. Lipſius, Epiſ. ad Hacquewillium, | , 
cn not 
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not be thought to comprehend too much. 
I might ſay a great deal to ſhow its ex- 
pedience, and that it is eaſy and gradual, 
provided it be purſued with conſtancy 
and order: that the method I have pro- 
poſed, 1s rather ſedate and flow than 
haſty; and that every thing ſucceeds to 
thoſe who perſevere. What a Courſe of 
Theology will allow us only leiſure to 
begin and advance in, may be fully at- 
tained afterwards. I had a farther view 
in this eſſay, than that its uſe ſhould end 
with our ſtay at the Univerſity. As our 
knowledge increaſes, and is better eſta- 
bliſhed, we ſhall in proportion be fitted 
for higher attainments: for though there 
ought to be an uninterrupted progreſs in 
literature, yet there ſhould be no antici- 
pation; and the plan here laid down will 
firſt ſecure a ſolid Foundation, by giving 
a juſt notion of Theological ſtudies, and 
then enable the Student to raiſe a ſuitable 
Superſtructure. To excel in any branch 
of learning, and eſpecially in that profeſ- 
ſion which takes in ſo many, requires 
great application befides capacity ; and 
where the latter is not wanting, and is, 

H 2 * moreover, ' 
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moreover, furniſhed with every opportu- 
nity of culture, we ſhould perform our 
part, and not be wanting to ſuch aids. 
To finiſh a Courſe of Theology with a 
moderate ſtock of learning would but 
ill ſuit ſuch advantages. Young men 
of genius and ſpirit ſhould aſpire to ſome- 
thing more becoming the importance of 


the concern, more worthy themſelves ; 


and not let information and knowledge 
be the late and backward fruit of the re- 
mains of life, but the early acquiſition of 
undiſſipated youth. The world has a 
right to expect it of them ; and, was the 


emolument of others out of the queſ- 


tion, it is an indiſpenſable obligation they 
owe to themſelves. 


As to the number of Authors, and 
variety of Matrer, I might, moreover, 


juſtify what I have propoſed on both 
theſe heads, by the authority of Sadole- 


tus, one of the beſt Judges the golden 
Age of Leo the Xth produced, who 
ſpeaks in the following manner in his 


book on Right Education; That at the 
* age at which his Nephew was, and 


* even 
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* 


even afterwards, it was both uſeful and 


ornamental to be converſant with the 


characters and writings of different Au- 


thors, becauſe many things, of which 
daily experience juſtifies the uſe, were 
thus learnt; and becauſe various and 
extenſive reading ſharpens the diſcern- 
ment, and makes the judgment more 
ſteady. That otherwiſe our compa- 


ring faculties would lie idle; and 


though in the choice of things we gave 
the preference to what deſerved it, yet 
this would ſeem the effect of chance ra- 


ther than judgment: And as he deſired 


the Youth, whoſe mind he was form- 
ing, ſhould be judicious, preferably to 
any other commendation, this could 
never be compaſſed without comparing 
ſeveral things together. That a habit 
of deciding on the ſide of merit could 
only be acquired by experience, and 
particularly by that which was derived 
from various and uſeful reading : the 
fruit whereof would be no leſs advan- 
tageous chan N N. 1 


* Eft enim huic ætati, in qua tu es, & verd etiam eon- 


ſequenti, __ ornaments mal & emolumento videre 


: multorum 
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I Have, however, this reſttiction to 
add to what the learned Cardinal has here 
lain down, that it fignifies much leſs 
how many, than what Works. we read ; 
and that this 1s applicable not only to 
the Books, but to the Knowledge they 
convey : What it is, concerns us much 
more, than how various and extenſive ; 
and Virgil's advice, Commend a large 
Farm, bus Cultivate a ſmall one, will, if 
rightly applied, hold good in Literature, 
as well as in Huſbandry. + Crowding 

% 
multorum ingenia atque ſcripta, qudd & multa addiſcun- 
tur à multis, que ad uſum & manum quotidie opportuna 
accidere poſſunt ; & Lectio varia atque multiplex judican - 
di vim prudentiamque confirmat, quæ ſi in uno tantim 

ere verſetur, nec habeat quocum 1d comparet, non de- 
ſectu ullo ad id ſe applicaviſſe, etiam ſi fit optimum, fed 
eaſu & fortuna in illud folum incidiſſe videatur. At nos 
dectu volumus & judicio valere vel maxime ejus Ado- 


leſcentis naturam, de quo jamdudum inſiſtimus loqui - 


Quod quidem fine comparatione plurium fieri non poteſt: 
quam nobis probandi & adſciſcendi facultatem uſus rerum 
multarum, imprimiſque lectio erudita & varia adfert - - 
Nec ſolum egregia utilitas, ſed maxima quoque deleRatio 


ex lectione varia percipietur. Sadol. de rectã inſtitutione. 


.. . Laudato ingentia Rura, 
Exiguum colito. 


I Tdcirco ſtudioſi, qui, nihil intermittendo, multa le- 


gunt, multa audiunt, multa ſcribunt & colligunt, Judicio 
tere ſeipſos privant, præcipuo bonorum omnium in hac 
vita, Viees. e 

our 


1 

our memory is no more improving our 
underſtanding, than loading our ſtomach 
is increaſing our Stock of health; and 
we might as well make an eſtimate of 
the goodneſs of a Man's conſtitution by 
the bulk and circumference of bis body, 
as of his learning from the uſeleſs load 
with which his mind is burthened. This 
manner of knowing by the memory only, 
does not ſo much as deſerve the name of 
knowledge : for to know, is to under- 
ſtand a ſubject, and form a true judg- 
ment of it. Now this is very different 
from having our Memory ſtrung, if 1 
may uſe the expreſſion, with an infinite 
number of names, epochs, quotations, 
and even memorable events and actions. 
Mr. Locke has obſerved, that nothing 
* almoſt has done more harm to Men 
dedicated to Letters, than giving the 
name of Study to Reading, and mak- 
ing a Man of great Reading to be the 
* ſame thing with a Man of great Know- 

* ledge.” A want of attention to this 
reſtriction on Sadaletuss advice cauſes 
Students to wander from one ſubje& to 
another, till it fares with them, as Seneca 
HR 4 | ſays 
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„„ 0 3. 
ſays of thoſe who ſpend their Lives in 


travelling, Who are received as Gueſts 


every where, but have no where the 
* welcome of Friends.” 


Ir may be juftly doubted, ſays Sir 
Milliam Temple, whether the weight 


and number of ſo many other Mens 


thoughts and notions, may not ſup- 
* preſs our own, or hinder the motion 


and agitation of them, from which all 


invention ariſes; as heaping on wood, 


or too many ſticks, or too cloſe toge- 
ther, ſuppreſſes, and ſometimes quite 
extinguiſhes a little ſpark, that would 


otherwiſe have grown up to a noble 


Now to bring theſe general refleftions 
home to the ſubje& of Divinity; I ſhall. 
make the application in the words of 


* Ut hoſpitia multa habeant, amicitias nullas. 
Ne confuſa & vaga Lectio fit, aut deſultoria & inter- 


rupta. Hoc pleriſque evenit ; & velut ex equo in equum 


ſe trajiciunt, ab hoc Scriptore in alium, ab iſto Argu- 
mento in illud: quo fruttu ? momentanez voluptatis, & 
ut tempus ſuum, imo & ſe fallant. Lipfus, Epiſ. ad Hac- 
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+ Efay on Learning. 
Leſſius. 


F 

Lefſius *. Let every thing, ſays hes 
be ſo explained, as to leave no obſcurity 
in any part of it; and yet ſo as to leave 
room for the Reader's. genius and re- 
© flection, whoſe mind is not to be op- 
* preſſed with too much reading: for an 
* attentive conſideration of a few matters 
© improves the underſtanding, and ſtirs 
© up the affeftions more powerfully than 
much reading and a long deduction of 
arguments: This, however, when the 
ſubject requires it, ſhould not be want: 
7 ing.” : | 


THrovecn J am very ſenſible a Student 
in Divinity ought, and can allow but very 
little time to human Literature during 
his Theological ſtudies, yet he ſhould by 
no means neglect, and quite lay it aſide. 
F Some relaxation may be very properly 


* Omnia ſic explicentur, ut intelligi poſſit ratio ſingu- 
lorum, & ut locus ingenio & meditationi Lectoris relin-- . 
uatur; neque mens multa lectione obruatur. Plus enim 
illuſtrat mentem, ac potentius movet affectum intenta pau- 
carum rerum conſideratio, quam multa lectio longuſque 
multorum argumentorum diſcurſus; qui tamen, ubi res 


poſtulat, non deſit. Praf. ad Opuſtula Theol. 


f Non obſtant hæ Diſcipline per illas euntibus, fed 
eirca illas hærentibus. Quin. | 
Hz _ + lone. 
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allowed, and that which is taken from 
polite Learning, as it unbends, ſo it po- 


liſhes and perfects the mind, refines and 


gives vigour to the imagination, ſtrength- 
ens reaſon, and forms true taſte and judg- 
ment. Sadoletus (for I muſt ſtill borrow 
aſſiſtance from his authority) in a letter 
to Cardinal Pole, ſets forth the account 
we are to make of the different branches 
of learning by the following alluſion ; 
* © That it is the buſineſs of a prudent 
Oeconomiſt to take care of the preſer- 
vation and welfare of the whole family, 
not of ſome one part only; but ſtill ſo 
to temper the care of the whole, that 
the moſt valuable parts be chiefly look- 
ed after. When he thinks fit either 
to refreſh or enlarge his knowledge in 
Philoſophy, beſides the review of the 
Lectures he has already received, he may 
read du HamePs + Philoſophy adapted to 
the uſe of Schools, which is an elegant and 
judicious work; and experience taught 


* Effe boni Patrisfamilias totius domũs tutelam & pro- 
curationem, non mius duntaxat partis gerere; verum ita 
totius, ut potiſſimæ quæque in ea diligentius CUrentur 3 nel 


les. Epil. L. 8. Epiſ. 4. 
+ Phile/eþhia ad uſum Scholz acccmmodata. | 
| the 
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the Jeſuils in their foreign Miffions, that 
it was of greater ſervice to them than any 
other of the kind. -Stradas Acade- 
mical Entertainments, Fenelon's Reflections 
on Grammar, Poetry, &c. Longinus on 
the Sublime, and ſuch like writings, will 
preſerve and improve the juſtneſs of his 
notions, and rather further than be a 
hindrance to more ſerious Studies. — And, 
that I may not always inſtance from fo- 
reign productions, eſpecially in what is 
offered to a Country which excels in diſ- 
cernment and ingenuity, the Poetica 
Lectures lately publiſhed at Oxford are 
equal to any Performance of that kind, 
either ancient or modern +. I could read 
Juvenci's little Book of the method of 
teaching and learning, with pleaſure and 
advantage, every year . Mr. Rollin made 
great account of this Work : and a trea- 
tife on polite literature of- that celebrated | 


* Prolufiones Ladbar, Reflaxions far la Wann e. 


+ Dr. Louth's Pr elefirnes Poelicæ. 

This Gentleman has publiſhed an Latroductiam to Eugliſb 
Grammar, with critical notes, which would be of Coin 
ule in all our places of Education in foreign Countries, 


+ De ratione difcendi & docendi, © 
„ Profeſſor, 
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Profeſſor, wherein he ſhews the inathod 
of making theſe ſtudies of no leſs uſe to 
Morals than to the improvement of the 
mind, deſerves the diſtinction it met with 
from a Nation which has produced many 
excellent attempts of that ſort *, The 
Work cauſed Mr. Voltaire to place the 


Author in the Temple of Taſte; an honour 


which he has conferred on very few. A 
late Engliſb Tranſlation of the Greek Cri- 
lick, with Notes and Obſervations by Mr. 
Smith, does credit to the Author, and 


reflects a luſtre on Longinus himſelf. As 


converſant as the Reader may be in the 


Original language, he cannot but be 
highly pleaſed with this performance. — 


The Reflections on the Charakter of Tapis, 
in Virgil, by Dr. Atterbury, are an in- 
ſtance of the moſt exquiſite and uſeful 
Criticiſm, exemplified in one ſubject, 
though applicable to a thouſand. And 
who can read the account Dr. Warburton 
has given of the Eluſinian Rites, without 
admiring a ſuperior erudition and ſtrength 
of thought Joined to equal delicacy and 


* Maniere denſcigner et detudier les belles Lettre: 
par rapport a Vefprit & au cœur. 


correctneſs? 


(_— 
correctneſs? Part of the Sixth Book of 
the Eneid was almoſt as myſterious as the 
Rites themſelves of Ceres, till this Wri- 
ter had ſhewn, that the chief intent of 
the Poet was to be explained by an allu- 
ſion to theſe Ceremonies.—Yida not only 
entertains us next to Virgil in fame and- 
merit; but treats the moſt ſublime truths 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine with-an accuracy, 
which has gained him a diſtinguiſhed 
rank amongſt the Divines.— ſhould: do 
this treatiſe an. injury, was I to overlook 
the Anti-Lucretius of Cardinal Palignac, 
a piece of the moſt finiſhed ſenſe and ele- 
gance with which the Muſes ever ſupplied: 
the cauſe of Religion. —Telemachas is the 
moſt uſeful preſent that Genius ever made 
to thoſe who have juſtneſs and elevation 
of mind to know its value: and, could. 
the happineſs of Mankind be procured by 
any effort of the human mind, it would 
be the fruit of this. 17 


GREAT care, however, ſhould be taken 
that theſe engaging and gentleman- like 
ſtudies do not take up too much of a 


young Divine's time, as they would ma- 
nifeſtly 
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nifeſtly interfere with others more ſuited 
to his preſent ſituation. He may, from 
time to time, unbend his mind with 
them from a too fixed and uniform atten- 
tion to Theology; as Painters, at proper 
intervals, turn their eye from the can- 
vaſs, and having refreſhed it with the 
moſt pleaſing of the Original Colours, 
rake again the Pencil with freſh ardour. 


Tur neceſſity of a foreign Education 
is apt to render thoſe who lie under it, 
very imperfect in their own Language: 
and as this diſadvantage takes off from 
the merit of many good and valuable 
qualifications, and makes attainments in 
every branch of ſacred Literature, not 
only leſs ornamental but leſs uſeful, great 
care ſhould be taken to be correct and 
accurate, at Jeaſt, in our native ke 


Ons great advantage which will accrue 
from this, is an Eaſe in ſpeaking 1 in pub- 
lic: for when the ind is fraught with: 
fuch knowledge as I have endeavoured to 
recommend through ti is Diſſertation, and 
the Tongue prepared to give it utterance, 
nothing 
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nothing but uſe can be wanting to form 
a Chriſtian Speaker. I think it therefore 
a matter of great moment, that all young, 
Divines ſhould be very early initiated in 
this practice, as being eſſential to their 
calling, and which ſeveral of them will 
have occaſion to exerciſe as long as they 

live. Some preparation will at firſt be 
neceſſary; but habit will gradually wear 
away the difficulty, and make them every 
day more ready. And let it be remem- 
bered, I am not forming an Orator to 
make a diſplay of eloquence before a Pro- 
fane Audience, but one who is to explain 
and inforce the Chriſtian Doctrine in ſuch 
a a manner as may reach the hearts and 
reform the lives of his hearers. This 
will ſufficiently qualify him to preach, not 
himſelf, indeed, but Jeſus Chriſt, and 
him crucified With this view, therefore, 
let an Engliſh Divine not appear a 
Foreigner in his own Country. 


Bur let no temptation of pleaſure or 
curioſity, no pretext of poliſhing either 
his mind or language, betray him into 


an unguarded and tretcherous acquaint- 
| ance 
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ance with Writers, in whoſe works the 
facred Truths of Religion are treated 
with diſreſpect. — For Inſtance, the CHA- 
RACTERISTICS. — And here let me 
ſtop a while at this celebrated Name, this 
prime Ido] of Unbelievers, * this ſound- 
ing Braſs and tinkling Cymbal. I am per- 
ſuaded a ſecret tendency to Infidelity, the 
capital. crime of a ſuperficial and. ſenſual 
age, has contributed more to the reputa- 
tion of this work, than the acknowledged 
ingenuity and politeneſs of thoſe parts of 
it, where the ſubject is mere Literature. 
This unhappy biaſs on the Mind has not 
only made the Free- thinker pleaſed with 
the open and concealed profaneneſs and 
irreligion, which are liberally ſcattered 
through this motly performance; but alſo 
overlook the frequent ſtiffneſs and pedan- 
try of the ſtyle, the weak and falſe rea- 
ſoning, and the low and ungentleman- like 
abuſe, which would have given great of- 
fence in any writing, deſigned to recom- 
mend Religion, inſtead of depreciating 
it. But the Author has taken every op- 


1 Coriathian, ch. 13. | 
portunity, 
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portunity, not only in theſe eſſays, but 
elſewhere, to improve in his Admirers a 
diſregard to Revelation, and let his other 
Readers obſerve, with what diſcernment 
he was gifted, wherever thoſe ſubjects 
are in queſtion, which are founded on it. 
This remarkable ſagacity made him dif- 
cover that Dr. Burnet was the greateſt 
Pillar of the Church ſince its firſt Foun- 
ders“: and that Origen, the good Fa- 
ther, was the beſt of thoſe they call ſo.? 
The ſame juſtneſs made him adviſe a 
Student at the Univerſity, who was pre- 
paring for holy Orders, to read, not the 
Scriptures, or ſuch Authors as expound 
and inforce the doctrine contained in 
them, but Simplicius and Epitetus, and, 
when he was more advanced, the divine 
Plato; by which epithet he at once lets 
us ſee who were his Favourites, and on 
what title they were ſo. The wild Ab- 
ſurdities, with which the Morality of the 
Latter is ſo frequently blended, ought, 
one would think, to have controuled ſuch. 
advice, and checked any ſuggeſtion, that 
Abana and Pharphar, the Rivers of Da- 


Letters to a Student, Letter 7 and 5. 
maſcus, 


( 
maſcus, were better than all the Waters of 
Iſreel“. But becauſe this Philoſopher 
teaches nothing beyond the reach of un- 
aſſiſted reaſon, and was, moreover, a po- 
lite Writer, and a Heathen, theſe advan- 
tages were too great not to make that 
proud Scorner give him the preference to 
any of the Diſciples of the humble Jeſus, 
however recommendable for the purity of 
their doctrine, their learning and elo- 
quence . — The head and tail Pieces of 
ſuch Works are a fit Emblem of their 
Contents: the Wortmanſbip is generally 
elegant enough, but the Subje# are Sa- 
tyrs, Maſks, and all the deformities of 
depraved and diſtorted Nature. A Wri- 
ter of equal judgment and penetration 
has ſet the Characteriſtics in their real and 
genuine light, and vindicated good ſenſe 
and religion without any treſpaſs on de- 
cency and good breeding; in both which 
qualifications Dr. Brown has the advan- 
2 Hg,, ch. 5. ver. 12. © 


+ Qvòd fi quæ de Deo a Philoſophis difta ſunt cum ſo- 
lida Theologorum doctrinà comparare libuerit, reperiemus 
hos quidem certa omnia, & explorata, & ſalutaria tradere; 
illos neque fatis quod dicunt intelligere, & credula 
— pernicioſiſſimarum opinionum laqueis implicare. 

elus.. © | Wy 
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tage of the noble Lord, as much as in 
cauſe and argument, He has ſhown the 

wily Author, like the Tempter, to have 
only a gloſſy outſide, and to be a Reptile 

as to all the reſt; that no confidence can 

be placed in 15 abilities, no ſtreſs laid 

on his arguments; that his genius creeps, 
and his pride licks the duit. He has 

followed him through all the mazes, of 
ribaldry miſtaken for wit, ſpleen and 

affectation for elegance, and buffoonery 

for humour. He has detected idle ſo- 

phiſtry in the diſguiſe of philoſophy, a 

contempt and hatred of revealed Religion, 

under an appearance of zeal for moral 

Virtue, and, at length, buried the impo- 

tent Aſſai lant of Chriſtianity in the _ | 
ne * raiſed againſt it. | 


Docron Conyers Middleton (though 
the Title is beſtowed on ſuch a Writer 
with the ſame propriety as Lacus is de- 
rived 42 non lucendo) for the honour of 
the Chriſtian cauſe has met with the ſame 
fate from Mr. Walton, Who has ſhown, 
in a very accurate and ſatisfactory man- 
ner, the Free Inquiry to be nothing more 
a than 
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than a licentious and profane miſrepre- 
ſentation of whatever is true and ſacred, 
and no leſs an inſult on Reaſon and Equity 
than on Religion. And as this perform- 
_ ance is as much diſtinguiſhed for good 
ſenſe as erudition, it cannot fail of pleaſ- 
ing every Reader who ſeeks truth, and 
has diſcernment to reliſh thoſe qualities 
which adorn it, ſtrength of Argument, 
Order, and Perſpicuity *, 


Bur that the boldeſt Invader of the 
rights of Heaven might find an Anta- 
goniſt of Abilities equal to his own folly, 
pride, and impiety (than which no Cha- 
rafter can be higher) the overthrow of 
Bolingbroke was reſerved to the genius of 
a Warburton, 


+ A PERVERSENESS Of a different kind 
from that of the above-mentioned Cham- 
pions of darkneſs, has produced another 


8 for Needham,  over-againf Gray's-Inn-Gate, 
175 
+ Præpoſteri homines, quibus nihil penſi eſt evertere 


omnia, dummodo cæteris doctiores acutioreſve videantur, 
ac ſine more modoque, graviſſimo in argumento ludant, 


Bafuet, Diſert. in Eſal. c. 1. n. 6. 
Set 
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Set of Writers, who have deſerved amet 
as ill of Mankind as the Author of the 
Cbaratteriſtics; and are therefore to be 
_ avoided as the very bane of Virtue and 
good Senſe. Theſe, under the pretence 
of giving a general Picture of human Na- 
ture, have copied only the exceptionable 
and vicious Parts of it: and their Philo- 
ſophy, inſtead of being a true Biſtory of 
Man, has been a Satire on his Defects 
and Failings. Lord Shafteſbury, with a 
view to depreciate Religion, and vilify 
thoſe Lights and Succours which our Ig- 
norance and Weakneſs derive from it, ex- 
tolled moral Virtue beyond its due Sphere, 
and raiſed Man to a fantaſtic Height, 
from which his Fall muſt be more ruin- 
ous : Theſe have reverſed this Author's 
Folly, and funk Man fo much below his 
real Excellence, as to repreſent him void 
of all pretenſions to Goodneſs, and inca- 
pable of any moral Perfection. But nei- 
ther of theſe Syſtems (if Dr. Brown will 
give me leave to take a metaphor from 
his excellent Eſſays, ) being faſtened to the 
throne of truth, they hang trembling 
from a ſhadowy and aerial fabric, blown 


up 
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up by ſportive imagination. I ſhall pro- 


duce an inſtance of the latter kind of writ- 
ing from the Maxims or moral Reflections 
of the Duke of Rockefoucaud; a ſmaller, 
but not leſs celebrated piece than the Cha- 
rafteriſtics. Numberleſs Readers have been 
wrapt up in the merit of a work, which 
ſeems to fathom the heart of Man, and 
unfold all its intricacies, and diſcover its 
moſt ſecret ſprings: and all this in a new 
and polite manner. Now, to ſpeak my 
own ſentiments, the performance itſelf 
has no better oaks to Maxims, under which 
it made its firft appearance, than the ob- 
ſervations contained in it, to juſtneſs and 
truth. For Maxims are Truths grounded 
on firſt principles, and generally under- 
ſtood and received: and therefore cannot 
be applied to ſuch aſſertions as are new, 
abſtruſe, little known, and the mere reſult 
of Subtilty and Refinement; which is the 
Character of thoſe under conſideration. 
An attentive peruſal will diſcover the Firſt 
of them, that all our Virtues are but Vices 
in diſguiſe, to be as a Text, enlarged on 
and applied through the Work, and which 


the Author has endeavoured to exemplity 
at 
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at the expence of candour and juſtice; 
ſetting human actions in the moſt unfair 
and diſagreeable light, and interpreting 
the moſt harmleſs intentions with preju- 
dice and malignity. Vanity and diſinge- 
nuity, the two grand weakneſſes of all 
ſuch Writers, furniſh a great part of the 
articles; in which, quaintnels of expreſ- 
ſion is viſibly the aim, rather than juſt- 
neſs of ſentiment; and general and atro- 
cious accuſations are brought againſt 
Mankind, that Monſeur de la Rochefous 
caud may find room for a witty and well- 
turned ſaying. — It may ſeem ſtrange that 
Men ſhould be pleaſed with ſo ill- favoured, 
and, at the ſame time; ſo unlike a pic- 
ture of themſelves, eſpecially i in a piece 
which carries with it an air of diſcernment 
and ſincerity; whereas each Perſon in 
particular would look on it as the higheſt 
indignity to have the tenth Part of the 
charge fixt on himſelf. Nor 1s it leſs ob- 
| ſervable, that the Philoſophical writings 
of Epictetus, Seneca, Plutarch and Cicero 
are as much ſuperior in weight of Matter, 
worth and importance of Subject, ſoundneſs 
of Argument, life of Invention, and depth 

* of 


1 

of Judgment, to all the froth and fallacy 
of theſe Sophiſters, as the pure and ge- 
nuine light of nature and reaſon is to 
the ignis fatuus of looſe and wanton fancy. 
Ihe pleaſure and improvement which 
Ts propoſed from ſuch works, puts me 
in Mind of the occupation which Milton 
has aſſigned to the fallen Angels : 


Others apart ſat on a Hill retired, 
In thought more elevate, and reaſon'd 
| high. 
Of Good and Evil much they argued 
then. 
Vain Wiſdom all and vain Philoſophy ! ! 
Yet with a pleaſing Sorcery could charm, 
&c. Par. L. B. 2. V. 557. 


And as to the Leaders themſelves in this 
dark undertaking to degrade nature and 
pervert reaſon, muſt it not be owned 
that they have pointed out a path to their 
followers, which bears too near a reſem- 
blance to that in the dreary Regions, 
through which the Poet leads his Tee: 


vellers? 
Ibant obſcuri, ſol * Note, per Um- 


bram, - 
| erque 


CF 
Perque Domos Ditis vacuas, & inania 
Regna *. | 


In which deſcription, there is not one 
idea, no, not a ſingle word, which, in a 
moral ſenſe, is not emphatically true of 
theſe + Sons of Agar, who ſeek af- 
ter the wiſdom: that is of the earth.— 
© Theſe Tellers of fables, and Searchers 
after prudence and underſtanding, but 
* who know not the ways of wiſdom, 

nor have her paths in their mind.? 
What experience juſtifies, may be with 
freedom aſſerted, that they have be- 
wildered their Diſciples in the endleſs in- 
tricacies of fancy and hypotheſis, and, 
in the end, left them expoſed and de- 
fenceleſs amidſt all the attacks of Scep- 
ticiſm and Infidelity. And the conclu- 
ſion which every thinking perſon muſt 
draw, is, | That God choſe them 


not, nor ſhewed them the way of | 


Knowledge; that they periſhed, be- 
© cauſe they were unprovided of true 
Prudence, they n — W 
own folly.“ 


En. L. 6. + Baruch, ch. z. t Baruch, ibid. 
| I "ov 
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Bur the caution you are to uſe in 
Reading would be very inſufficient, was 
it. only to warn you againſt ſuch Au- 
thors as are profeſſedly dangerous or 
_ pernicious. You muſt extend it to all 
Works, by whoſoever wrote, and how- 
ever recommendable on other Accounts, 
which are infected with Errors and He- 
reſies, or incline, by a ſecret biaſs, to 
what is leſs laudable either in opinion 
or practice. And it would ſeem ſtrange, 
that a Chriſtian, and eſpecially a Di- 
vine, ſhould think the contrary method 
warrantable, or conſiſtent with the mo- 
rals of the Catholic Church. If fo plain 
a truth needed to be ſupported by au- 
thority, I might cite that of St. Baſil, 
* that a Religious Man is not only to 
abhor all erroneous doctrine, but to 
read no books which are not written 
with an Orthodox Spirit, and approved 
by the Church: becauſe the Words of 
the Ungodly, according to the Apoſtle, 
are a Gangrene, which, by degrees, vi- 

© tiates and taints all that is ſound.? 
The good opinion we entertain of the 
work, paſſes ee to the Author; 
| 2 and 
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and has frequently ſuch an influence as 
to make every thing he ſays ſeem rea- 
ſonable. Befides, all moral and ſacred 
ſubjects have, I preſume, been treated, 
with greater advantage, by Writers, whoſe - 
doctrine is above any exception; who 
had their ſhare of learning no leſs than 
thoſe of a different character, and were, 
moreover, enlightened by the ſun of 
truth and righteouſneſs, in compariſon 
of which the oblique rays of all human 
underſtanding, in what regards religion, 
are no better than illuſion and dark- 
neſs . 


+ My deſign in this diſcourſe has been 
to give a right notion, and trace out ſuch 
a Plan of Ecclęſiaſtical Studies, as I thought 
moſt conducive to public and private be- 
nefit. With this View I have ſet down 


Lumen mentis humanz Deus eſt, quem qui cogno- 
verit & in pectus admiſerit, illuminato corde Myſterium 
Veritatis agnoſcet: remoto autem Deo coleſtique Doc- 
trina, omnia erroribus plena ſunt. Lac. 


F + Atque hee omnia, pro rerum quidem magnitudine 
breviter præſtiti. Nec enim ad diſputationes & amce- 
nitates me diffudi; ſed preſſis habenis currum hunc, ut 
he dicam, continui intra orbitas Jus & Aclionis. Lip/ius, 
Pref. in Doc. Civ. | 


Fs not 


de Orat. 


(nn. | 
not only what I thought ſhould be fol- 
lowed, but likewiſe what, in my opi- 
nion, ſhould be avoided ; the knowledge 
of both being equally neceſſary to the 
end propoſed. I have briefly given my 
reaſons for whatever I have advanced 
on either of theſe heads. The Plan is 
drawn, not for oftentation, or from 
theory alone, but from practice and ſome 
experience, * JI have opened the Foun- 
tains of ſacred Knowledge, deduced the 
Streams, and directed the Learner to fol- 
low them in their Courſe, and, above all, 
to obſerve their Efe#s: And, if I am 
not too partial to my own way of think- 
ing, He has in this Diſcourſe a ſufficient 
Guide in two important Enquiries, the 
Choice and Method of his Studies. The 
greater and more uſeful part of what 
I have taken the liberty to offer, has 

been drawn from obſervation rather than 
reading, and more deference paid through 
the whole to wiſdom than to learning, 
to reaſon than to authority or cuſtom ; 
and to real and univerſal uſe than to 


* Vis enim & Natura Rei, niſi perfectè ante oculos 
ponatur, qualis & quanta ſit, intelligi non poteſt. Cicer. 


any 


* 
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any other conſideration. *. To. be, ra- 
ther than ſeem to be, is the character I 
would aim at, both in my ſtudies and 
manners; and ſhall always look on 
learning rather as a means to perfect the 
Mind, than the Mind as an Inſtrument 
to acquire Learning. Was I to begin 
again the ſtudy of Divinity, I would fol- 
low the method laid down here, and 

am ſo convinced of its uſefulneſs, that 
I have purſued it for ſeveral Years, and 
will continue to go on with it as long 
as I live. This is not faid as any Ar- 


gument of the Expediency of the Rule, 


but of his Candour and he: hg E 
preſcribes it. BE IN 


I Hap another view in putting to- 
gether the materials of this Diſcourſe. 
It may occaſion my Readers to recapi- 
tulate the ſeveral Heads of a Science, 
which, it is to be hoped, they have 
not lain aſide with the College; and will 
give back, to ſome at leaſt, the image of 


themſelves . 
7 Eſſe quam videri. 


A further motive was aſſigned in the former editions; 
_ as it was perſonal to the Author, it is here omitted. 
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21 HAVE, moreover, endeavoured to 
make the Studies I have treated of, ap- 
Pear no leſs noble and agreeable, than 
they are uſeful and ſolid ; being per- 
ſuaded, that the chief reaſon why ſo ma- 
ny young Men apply themſelves to 
them with ſuch unwillingneſs, at the 
Univerſity, and lay them quite aſide, 
on leaving it, is, becauſe they conſider 
them in a light which repreſents them as 
laborious, abſtracted and barren, They 
are tempted to think, it can be of 


no great conſequence to be acquainted 


with things, which are taught in a dry 
and tireſome manner, which are ſeldom 

the ſubje& even of ſerious converſation, 
and have little relation with the buſineſs 
and duties of life. To this is owing 
that gloomy and diſagreeable notion they 
entertain of Theology. No Attendant of 
pleaſure's ſmiling train is ſuppoſed to 
wait on this divine Science: Her con- 
ſtant Company is the whole Family of : 


In hanc Sententiam non fant ut primim cuſiod? 
res tractare cœpi, ſtatim adductus ſum ; ſed poſt multas 
cogitationes, ac per quoſdam quaſi gradus, ad eam ac- 
2 i: ut non temerè, Us inventa, Finem progrediendi fe- 

eiſſe, atque in ca quieviſſe videar. 


« conſtraint. 


1 5 
conſtraint. It has been remarked, in- 
deed, on Methods of Teaching, in ge- 
neral, that they place whatever is agree- 
able on one ſide, and what is painful on 
the other: drudgery on that of ſtudy, 
and pleaſure on being relieved from it. 
The part, therefore, that a Student takes 
in ſuch caſes, is, to ſubmit to the ſub- 
jection with an ill grace, and get rid of 
it as ſoon as he can, * The obſerva- 
tion may be carried ſtill higher, and that 
univerſal difreliſh for every kind of lite- 
rary improvement, which is ſo remarka- 
ble in ſome Churchmen, can be aſſigned 
to no other cauſe, than the unpleaſing 
manner in which they learnt the higher 
ſciences. They ſee all learning through 
that wrong Medium, by which their Hare 
of it was conveyed. On the ſtrength of 
this prejudice, the moſt trifling amuſe- 
ments and very indifferent Company are 
preferred to the pleaſure of reading the 

* Ille enim Decori ſplendor, quo ad Dei prox im in imĩ- 
tationem accedimus, ve adeò hoc tempore oppreſſus & 

rturbatus eſt, ut ne minimam quidem partem luminis 

ui videatur obtinere: qui tamen 75 Philoſophia bonis * 

118 inſerendus atque infinuandus eſt ; £ qui vide Reet 


unt, qui vere magni viri, & in ſe ipſis perfecti homines 
5 28 evadere. Sadalet. Epiſ. ad Ran, Farngſum, Card. 
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beſt and moſt entertaining Authors, and 


making their own reflections on them. 


Hence pious and judicious men have 


ſometimes thought they had cauſe to 
lament * the holy Place laid waſte, the 
Altar profaned, and the Stones of the 
Sanctuary ſcattered in all the high-ways. 
A diſeſteem for the Perſon, and, what 
is worſe, by an unfair, yet too common 
concluſion, a diſregard for the Profeſ- 
ſion, is the effect of ſuch improprieties. 
And thoſe who fall into them, expe- 
rience the very reverſe of what was ſaid 


{> of the Images of Brutus and Caſſius, on 
their not being ſeen at Junia's Funeral, 


eo ipſo præfulgebant, quad non viſcbantur. 


IT will likewiſe appear from what has 
been ſaid, that Divinity is not that ab- 
ſtruſe and inacceſſible thing, the-Laity 
are apt to imagine it; but a Science full 
of light and ſatisfaction, adapted even 
to moderate capacities, attainable by 
moderate application, and ſuitable, in 
ſome degree, to Men of all profeſſions, 


who have had the advantage of a libe- 


* Macch. L. 1. cap. 4. and Lament. c. 4. | 7 | 


„ 

f ral e e and have leiſure to read, 
and a diſpoſition to reflect. St. Auſtin 
and St. Hierom explained the moſt diffi- 
cult parts of Scripture, and even ſome 
curious ſpeculations and ſubtilties to 
Courtiers, Officers in the Army, and Go» 
vernors of Provinces. And when the 
latter of theſe holy and diſcreet Doctors 
performed the ſame office to Roman La- 
dies of the firſt quality, he did not 
think the employment unbecoming ei- 
ther Himſelf or Them, And if. my 
own Country- women, Who are not in- 
ferior in ſenſe or goodneſs of diſpoſition 
to thoſe of any other climate, would al- 
low me to make the application to them- 
ſelves; ſome of that time, which they 
ſeem ſo much at a loſs to fill up, ſhould 
be given to an humble and attentive 
reading of the Scriptures, This, how- 
ever, muſt be undertaken with ſuch cau- 
tions, and under ſuch reſtrictions, as 
alone can make the occupation uſeful, 
and, perhaps, even adviſeable to the Sex. 
Next to the Scriptures, the Hiſtory of 
the Church, and books of Chriſtian Mo- 
as might ſhare their leiſure; Such a 

| 1 S method, 
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method, I am perſuaded, would render 
their Lives much more agreeable than 
they now are, even in the higheſt and 
moſt opulent ſtations ; the duties of the 
ſeveral relations of Life would be com- 
plied with more exactly ; and England, as 


well as Rome, might boaſt her Paula's, 
| Algafias's and Marcella s. I muſt con- 
feſs the Men ſhould ſet the example in 


an affair, in which it would not be to 
their commendation to have copied only 
that of the other Sex : and without ex- 
petting they ſhould lay aſide innocent 


and moderate diverſions, much leſs neg- 


let to diſcharge what they owe to the 
Public, and to their own Families; my 
reſpe& for their Perſons and my zeal for 
their Salvation makes me earneſtly de- 
fire, that ſpiritual culture and improve- 
ment was more the buſineſs of the No- 
bility and Gentry of this Kingdom, than 
at preſent it ſeems to be.— It is, indeed, 


too melancholy a truth, as Sir William Tem- 


ple has ſomewhere obſerved, that though 
leifure and ſolitude are the beſt effect of 
riches, as they give us the opportunities 
tor thought and reflection, yet they are 

generally 


# 


(*4 - 
generally avoided by the Rich; who by 
ſeeking company and amuſements plain- 


ly ſhow they are Strangers to what, next 


to doing Good, is the greateſt advantage 
of Wealth.——But, ſure, Perſons in the 
moſt exalted fortune can eſteem it no 
impropriety to be referred to a Duke 
of Montaufier, who, amidſt the tumult 
of a camp, the diſtractions of a court, 
and the cares of the Dauphin's educa- 
tion, read the New Teſtament, in Greek, a 
hundred and twenty times, with all the 
attention due to that ſacred Work.— 
When I was in France, I was acquainted 
with an officer of the Train, as converſant 
in ſacred Literature as moſt Divines ; 
and ' eſteemed by the Gentlemen' of his. 
profeſſion for his Bravery, and by the 
Women for his Breeding. 


Axp now, to return from a digreſſion, 
by no means foreign to my purpoſe, 
and, in itſelf, of very great importance: 
If in this Eſſay I have any where departed 
from the ordinary ways of the School, 
my reaſons for ſo doing, will, I believe, . 
be my juſtification rather than my ex- 

I 6 5 cuſe. 
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cuſe s. For though I have no preten- 
ſion to apply to the Divine I have en- 
deavoured to form, what Cicero ſays of 
his Orator F, * That he had taken the 
Model, not from common Notions, 
© but from the Rules of true Science, 
and had collected all the Precepts and 
Obſervations of the moſt excellent 
Maſters in the Art he was treating 
of ;* yet I ſhould be wanting to ſin- 
cerity, and even deſerve leſs well of 
thoſe for whoſe emolument this inſtitution 
was compiled, did I not. acknowledge, 
I have had an eye to the ſame Original ; 
and now the Model is finiſhed, I pub- 
liſh it with a good will, at leaſt, equal 
to that which accompanied thoſe fa- 
mous Dialogues from the Parent of Ro- 
man eloquence to Wies een. 


Aa 


- 
F *. * A 


Ir may, ben betray a W 5 
to confeſs, that the novelty of tlie ſub- 


„ Amentis eſt enim ſuperſtitione præceptorum contra 
rationem cauſæ trahi. Quint. 

+ Scripſi igitur Ariſtoteleo more Libros de Oratore, quos 
arbitror Lentulo tuo non fore inutiles : abhorrent enim a 
communibus præceptis; ; ac omnem Antiquorum, & A. 
riſtoteleam & Tjocrateam rationem oratoriam 1 


Ep: fl. Fam. 1. 9. 
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jekt has conduced, not a little, to malls 
me go through the performance with 
alacrity. For though there may be, for 
any thing I know, ſeveral Methods, 
Treatiſes, and Eſſays on the Study of 
Divinity; it is a Teſtimony I owe to 
truth when I tell you, I never ſaw one 
that has any affinity with this. And the 
production, as well as the conduct of 
the piece being my own, it has been 
written from perſuaſion and ſentiment; 
and, I hope, with a view to recom- 


mend, not myſels, but the Subject. 


15 HAVE, therefore; in the 3 
diſcourſe, laid down ſuch a plan of the 
ſtudy of Theology, as I thought would 
be moſt entertaining and uſeful to the 
Learner, and moſt beneficial © to thoſe 
who are intereſted. in the fitneſs of ſuch a 
mechod, and in the ſucceſs of it; that 
is, if we will fpeak properly, to all Man- 
kind. For the inſtruction in what con- 
cerns us as Chriſtians, under whatſoever 
denomination it goes, being chiefly the 
province of the Clergy, it is of infinite 
| NI to the welfare of Mankind, 
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that thoſe, who are entruſted with this 
charge, ſhould be capable of acquitting 
themſelves of a taſk, the moſt eſſential, 
not only to the future, but to the pre- 
ſent happineſs of thoſe, for whoſe ſake 
they have undertaken it, and the moſt 
honourable to themſelves. Now it can- 
not, I think, be queſtioned, that the 
qualifications neceſſary to make a per- 
ſon equal to this engagement, can never 
be acquired, unleſs the means be not 
only ſure, but agreeable; that is, un- 
leſs the Studies conſidered in themſelves 
be not only ſuch as, in their own na- 
ture, tend to furniſh the mind with thoſe 
branches of Science, which form an ex- 
tenſive and accurate knowledge of the 
Chriſtian Law, and enable the Poſſeſſor 
of this treaſure to communicate it to 
others; but unleſs it be propoſed to the 
Learner, ſo as to engage his attention, 
awaken his curioſity, and lead him on 
with pleaſure through truths and diſ- 
coveries, the ſearch of which makes up 
the occupation of ſo many years. For 
however ſtrong the influence of Duty 
alone ed be, on fome minds ; the far 

greater 
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greater part of Mankind will ſtand in 
need of ſomething, which intereſts their 
natural inclination, to go through a long 
and laborious courſe of Study; particu- 
larly as they come to it from polite Lite- 
rature, which has ſuch charms; and from 
Philoſophy, which, when properly deli 
vered, has ſtill more pleaſing and noble 

attractives. But ſuppoſing the motives 
of Duty ſufficient to prevail on one, who 
deſigns himſelf for Holy Orders, to give 
a ſuitable application to ſacred Litera- 

ture, yet the proficiency will be incom- 
parably quicker when theſe purſuits are 
attended with pleaſure, and the Scholar 
_ conſiders them as his own choice, not as 
ſomething impoſed on him by others; 
and this can only be effected by the man- 
ner in which theſe leſſons are delivered. 


How wide the methods generally, I 1 
had almoſt ſaid, univerſally, purſued in 
Places appointed for the education of 
young Clergymen in the higher Studies, 
are of the Path which Reaſon and true 
Knowledge point out, may, in ſome de- 


gree, be * from the difference of 


: what ; 
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what is there practiſed, and has been faid 
here. But were other arguments wanting 
to ſhew the defects of modern Inſtitutions, 
the ſmall proficiency made under them 
muſt, to all conſiderate Perſons, be a 
ſtrong preſumption of the little propor- 
tion the means have to the end. What 
happens to thoſe, for whoſe emolument 
this eſſay is chiefly deſigned, lies too 
open to every one's obſervation, to ſtand 
in need of any thing but a bare men- 
tion. — After a courſe of polite literature 
and philoſophy, they are employed: four 
years in Theology ; of which ſeveral of 
them are afterwards Readers or Pro- 
feſſors for the like or a longer term, 
The Diſeipline of the Places, where they 
are brought up, is very exact: they are 
_ exempted, by their ſtate of life, from 
' moſt avocations ; they have all the ad- 
vantages of leiſure and retirement; and 
their whole purpoſe ſeems to be, to ac- 
quire a fund of Learning ſuited to their 
Calling, and to the opportunities they are 
ſuppoſed to have of acquiring it.— 1 
need not ſay how very ſhort the Pro- 
__—y "7 is of what might reaſonably be 
ATP 


s) 
expected from ſuch an Apparatus and 
how much the Shew exceeds the Sub- 
ſtance. Every underſtanding, . I grant, 
is not ſuited to the diſcuſſions, by which 
the Subtilties of the School are diluct- 
dated; nor is it at all neceffary they 
ſhould, ſince the uſe of them hardly ever 
occurs in future life: But no one is qua- 
lified for holy Orders, who is not capa- 
ble of all the branches of poſitive Theo- 
logy, which are various and equally uſe- 
ful and entertaining; and have been de- 
livered, as I have obſerved elſewhere, 
by very able Maſters, and publiſhed 
for the univerſal benefit of thoſe who 
are engaged in theſe Studies. — The 
ſame muſt be ſaid of a clear, and com- 
petent knowledge of the ſacred Writings, 
and of the more important parts of Church 
Hiſtory : an eaſe, likewiſe, might be ac- 
quired i in:expounding the Chriſtian Doc- 
trine with plainneſs and ſolidity, and ſo 
as to affect the Hearers; which of all 
methods of preaching is far the moſt in- 
ſtructive and beneficial; but can never be 
effected without care to expreſs ourſelves 
with . in our mother tongue, 
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and this can only be attained by being 
converſant with the beſt Authors, and 
uſing ourſelves to read, and often to 


ſpeak in Public. Theſe are points to 


which a Clergyman's education ſhould 
always be directed; and in compariſon 
of which the reſt is only the idleneſs or 
luxury of Theology, even in thoſe who 
have time and abilities to make them- 
ſelves Maſters of it. — A mediocrity of 
Underſtanding, though it does not riſe 
to excellence, is adapted to a ſufficient 
inſight into all the neceſſary and uſeful, 
and into ſome of the ornamental parts 
of theſe Sciences. — But how often theſe 

capital Articles are overlooked, and the 
minds of Young Divines oppreſſed with 
the lumber of the Schools, or bewil- 
dered in the mazes of  Thomiſts, Scotifts, 
and Moliniſts, 1 rather chuſe ſhould be 
remarked by thoſe whoſe office it is 
to reform theſe Studies, than cenſured = 
here. 


I win all Clergymen were, in 
ſome 


# Nulla FR nobis eſſe praſtantior actio, neque ad 
maturam vitamque accommodatior, quam nobis- met- ipſis, 
32 


( @ 7 
ſome degree at leaſt, bleſt with a ſtudi- 
ous diſpoſition, as it would go a great 
way towards making them valuable, 
good, and happy. This turn of mind 
would cauſe them to avoid the world 
and worldly converſation ; would give 
them a love of ſilence and retirement, 
and an eaſe in uniting themſelves with 
God, and finding that tranquillity they 
ſought for in liſting in his Service, 
They would be but little ſenſible to the 
allurements of external objects, and to 
thoſe trifles and improprieties, which 
diſgrace the Man, and quite degrade 
the Prigſti.— For you. will almoſt always. 
obſerve, that knowing and judicious 
Perſons, who have inured themſelves to 
| ſerious ſtudies, are little ſubject to theſe 
weakneſſes. The knowledge they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of, is of ſo ſuperior a kind, that 
it gives them a juſt cantempt for num- 
berleſs things they are ignorant of, and 
which are not worth knowing; at the 
ſame time that it takes away all reliſh 
i in ordine rerum ſummum prop & nobiliſſimum genus 


umus, rectè, & commodè, & copvenienter uti ; in quo & 
Naturæ noſtræ perfeftio maximè ineft, & vitz vera fali- 


Gitas, Sadolet. de laud Philefe 
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for the low joys and pleafures of the 


Vulgar. They ſee the emptineſs and 
folly of thoſe amuſements, with which 
little minds, who know nothing and 
have nothing to do, are taken up; and 
conſider thoſe who are addicted to them, 


with the ſame pity as a fober Man does 
one intoxicated with liquor. It is the 


ill- inſtructed and unemployed, whoſe 
imagination is always wandering and 
on float: for want of ſolid nouriſh- 
ment their curioſity and appetites turn 
to objects which are either vain or 
dangerous; and hence proceed all 
thoſe Inventions for ſquandering away 


thought and Time, which generally 


end in a "GENES of God and 
ourſelves. 


WriLsT we continue at College, the 


leiſure and opportunities of making a 
progreſs in learning, are ſo great, and the 
benefits ariſing from ſuch Improvement 
ſo conſiderable, that Platus has with 
reaſon placed them amongſt the prin- 
cipal advantages of a Religious Life, in 


2 ae edifying and entertaining chapter 


on 
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on that Subject . When we have fi- 
niſhed our Studies, and are left to our | 
own diſpoſal, it is incredible what in- 
conveniencies are avoided by thoſe, who 
can ſpend their leiſure hours with books 
and their own thoughts, He is truly 
happy, ſays an Talian Philoſopher, who, 
content with the Satisfaction that ariſes 
from Learning and retirement, lives, 
as much as he can, within himſelf, and 
neither deſires nor aims at any thing 
beyond ſuch a ſituation ＋. 


< Hayey they, fork this Archbiſhop 
of Cambray, who are diſguſted with 
violent Pleaſures, and know how to 
be pleaſed with the Sweets of an inno- 
cent Life! Happy they who delight in 
Inſtruction, and find a Satisfaction in 
* cultivating their Minds with Know- 
ledge! into whatever Situation adverſe 
Fortune may throw them, they always 
carry entertainment with them, and the 
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* Lib, 3. cap. 11. 


+ Illum ego fælicem inde à puero duxi, qui li libris otio- 
que literario contentus, intra fortunam vivere didicit, &, 
quantum poteſt, in ſeſe habitans, nihil extra ſe ipſum ſuſ- 
pirat & ambit. - Mazzonius, 


Diſquiet 
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, © Diſquict which preys on others in the 
© midſt of Pleaſures, is unknown to 
© thoſe who can employ themſelves in 
© reading, Happy they who love to 
* | 


THERE is, indeed, but one limitation 
needful on this ſubject, which is, that 
whilſt we neglect nothing that can ad- 
vance us in literature, we guard againſt 
that immoderate eagerneſs of it, which 
is common to perſons of genius and ap- 
plication T. This intemperance of the 
underſtanding dries up the Spirit, and 
cools the fervour of devotion, Know- 
ledge, however valuable, ſhould be al- 
ways ſubſer vient to Virtue. This alone 
has a right to engroſs our chief atten- 
tion, as it alone renders learning uſeful 
to promote the glory of God, and the 
ſalvation and perfection of our Neigh- 
bour; the two great purpoſes, to which 
not only our ſtudies, but the reſt of our 


* Telem. L. 2. | | 
I Studio Scientiæ flagrantem animum coercuit, tenu- 
 Kque: quod eſt difficillimum, ex Sapientia modum. Tac. 
in Agric. | 


occupations, 
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occupations, are to be referred. It is re- 
lated, as a particular commendation, in 
the Life of St. Lewis Gonzaga, the Pat- 
tern of Religious Students, that he care- 
fully avoided this ſnare. And the pi- 
ous Author of the Imitation of Chriſt, 
from the © ſame: principle, cautions us 
_ * againſt a too great thirſt of Know- 
© ledge, as the cauſe of much diſtraction 
and illuſion “.' | 


Bur who can read what a celebrated 
Scholar relates of himſelf, on this head, 
without taking it as a warning to avoid ſo 
blameable and dangerous an exceſs? TI 
vas entirely carried away, ſays he, by 
© the pleaſure I found in Learning; and 


nit. Chr. L. 1. c. 2. 


+ Tranſverſum rapi me ſinebam deliciis Studiorum, quæ 
varietate rerum ita oppleverant pectus meum, omneſque 
ejus aditus obſepſerant, ut intimos illos & amabiles Dei 
congreſſus reſpueret.---Qua animi in divinis rebus imbe- 
cillitate & laboravi per totam vitam, & nunc quoque fre- 
quens illa ac pæne continua mentis evagantis aberratio 
obtundit preces ad Deum meas, omnemque earum fructum 
penitus intercipit. . . Camque ad confirmandos in animo 
meo pietatis ſenſus, concedebam in loca his uſibus oppor- 
tuna. . reflantem ſemper expertus ſum divinæ gratiz, 
auram, quaſi vehementiorem meum in litteras impetum, 
ſegnioremque rerum divinarum curam ſtupore hoc Deus 


ulciſci vellet. Huet, Comment. de rebus ſuis, pag. 174. 
— -. that 
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that endleſs variety which it affords, 
had ſo taken up my thoughts, and 
ſeized all the avenues of my mind, 


that I was altogether incapable of any 


ſweet and intimate communication with 
God.—Theſe wanderings and indiſ- 
poſition of mind have ever been my 
grand failing, and they till break in 
on my prayers, and quite deprive me 
of all the benefit I could reap from 
them. . .When I withdrew into Reli- 


gious retirement, in order to recollect 


my ſcattered thoughts and fix them 
on heavenly things, I experienced a 
drineſs and inſenſibility of Soul, by 
which the holy Spirit ſeemed to pu- 
niſh this exceſſive bent to learning, 
and the indifference I 1 for my ſpi- 
ritual advancement. 


ANOTHER conſideration alſo, though 


of an inferior order, ſhould check this 


eagerneſs, and keep it within due bounds; 
which is the prejudice it brings to health, 


and to that freedom of thought, and 
a certain univerſality of mind, which 
is preferable to any progreſs in let- 


ters, 


( 98.) 
ters, even thoſe which moſt deſerve our 
eſteem. 


Tuis Extreme being avoided, it re- 
quires no extraordinary penetration to 
diſcover, that attainments, which take their 
riſe from juſt and elevated notions of 
Theology, are purſued with a generous 
and Chriftian ardour of mind, and end 
in the real and ſubſtantial advantage | 
which theſe acquiſitions bring with them, = 
are an object truly worthy one of the 
choſen Race and the Kingly Prieſthood. 


Was I to enumerate the various Ills I 
have ſeen, occaſioned merely from the 
want of an Inclination to read and think, 
it would make too unpleaſing a Picture 
to have a place in a performance, which 
was deſigned for information, not for 
cenſure ; it not being my intention to 
deſcend to perſonal reproof, but to trace- 
acknowledged evils from their cauſes 
down to their effects ＋.— I believe my 


1 Pet. ch. 2. 


+ Verum hæc omittamus, ne minus gratiæ, ea. 
prin, quam ofznſe, reprehendendo prava, mereamur. 


K Reader 
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Reader will be more edified with the re- 
fleftions of a religious Man of the Or- 
der of Celeſtines, who died at Paris in 
the year 1492, and, at the end of a Trea- 
tiſe he wrote on the Studies of Monks, 
Thanks God for having been always fa- 
voured with the love of Books and 
Truth, and a difreliſh of all worldly 
and exterior Employments. He ac- 
knowledges that he had reaped, in the 
decline of Life, very pleaſant and 
wholeſome fruits from this diſpoſition, 
and exhorts the young Religious, on his 
own example and experience, to make 
trial of it.“ He ended his days in 
privacy, after having been raiſed to the 
firſt offices of his Order; and been de- 
puted into Itahy to reform the Mo- 
nalterics of that Country. 
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Fi Ew things would give thoſe, who 
have the intereſts of the Goſpel at heart, 
a more ſenſible pleaſure, than to ſee per- 
ſons, who are to be the Teachers of it, 
verify in their perſons a behaviour and 
temper of mind ſo ſuited both to their 
f profeſſion and happineſs. Experience will 
convince 


( 19s ) 
convince them that it is“ 2 Path, which, 
though troden only by the Judicious 
Few, goes on like a ſhining hight, increaſ- 
ing till noon-day. They have only to 
follow it with a conſtant and even pace. 
One proficiency will give birth to ano- 
ther; and the perfection of ſacred know- 
ledge, which a Perſon thus qualified tends 
to, only ſeems removed at a diſtance, 
in order to make him more earneſt to 
attain it. And when he ſtops at any pe- 
riod of his life to reflect on the progreſs 
he has made, he will do it with the ſa- 
tisfaction of a Traveller, who, in a long 
and agreeable Journey, looks back, from 
an eminence, on the road he has paſt, 
and recollects the many pleaſing inci- 
dents of it. 


+ Anp though the conduct of a Di- 
'vine ſhould, by way of excellence, be 
exempt from all groſſer faults, and 
adorned with every Moral and Chriſtian 


* Prov. ch. en a — 


+ Eft enim quiddam, quo ego aſpirare conor, quod 
utique eſſe ſtatuo cæteris rebus præſtantius. Sadzlet. Epiſ. 
ad P . Bembum. 5 5 : 
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virtue; yet, that I may confine myſelf 
to what is properly the purpoſe of this 
diſcourſe, I ſhall only inſtance ſuch fail- 
ings, as, like certain diſeaſes to ſome 


conſtitutions, are ſuppoſed to be pecu- 


liar to Men of Learning : and point out 


to our practice thoſe qualities, which caſt 


a kind of ſunſhine over the behaviour of 


a Scholar, and, like a gentle ſmile, light 


up the ſedate and ſerious countenance of 
T heology.— This caution. is particularly 
ſeaſonable, as we are to come into a 
world, where the pureſt and beſt guarded 
virtue is beheld with a jealous, and, of- 
ten, with a ſcornful eye, Our conduct, 


therefore, ſhould be ſuch, as by no im- 


proprieties to injure a cauſe, which all 


our care will be little enough to recom- 


mend.—It has been objected to the 
Learned, that they do not ſufficiently at- 
tend to the end of Knowledge, and of 
that labour which is employed to gain 


it: but ſeem to ſtudy for ſtudying ſake, 
and to gratify an unreſtrained and law- 


leſs bent of Mind, in fruitleſs ſpeculation. 


And, I fear, this charge has been too 


well grounded, where an impotent de- 
* - | fir ce 
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fire of knowing has taken its full range, 


before judgment checked this impetuo- 


ſity, and admoniſhed the Learner to con- 


ſider, what was to be the goal of ſo ra- 


pid a race, and the reward of ſo much 


pains. This, however, ought to have 


been the primary inquiry, as moſt ſuited 


to the dignity of our Nature, and of 
the greateſt uſe ,towards the ſucceſs of 
every rational undertaking. For to what 
purpoſe is ſo much application, if from 
a thirſt of knowledge nothing be ac- 
quired but freſh drought? if the end of 
one purſuit be but the beginning of an- 
other; and we are always in that fort of 
agitation, which ſeems to conſider reſt as 
what we would not wiſh to attain, but 


avoid? Now this miſtake will either be 


avoided or corrected by looking on Learn- 
ing, of what kind ſoever, as the Means, 
not the End, we are to propoſe to our- 
ſelves in all our literary purſuits, which 
are always to be referred to the Chriſtian 

culture of our Minds, in order to form 
them for action, to public and private 
good; and, conſequently, the choice of 
our ſtudies, the time and application we 
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TORY on them, the place they hold in 
our eſteem, are to be regulated by the 
relation they have to theſe objects, from 
which alone they derive all their value 
and luſtre.— This conſideration, likewiſe, 


lets us ſee, how great their error is, who 


look on Science as a ſort of riſing ground, 
from whence they are beheld to advan- 
tage; and look down on others with a 
vain conceit of their own ſuperiority : or 
as a ſpacious and delightful garden to 
wander in for amuſement; or as a mart. 
of lucre and promotion. —Another in- 
convenience incident to the Learned is, a 
partiality to certain opinions and authors, 
which are ſet up, like Hercules's Pillars, 
beyond which no progreſs is attempted, 
or even ſuppoſed. The Schools, i 

which we have been educated, and the 
Societies of Men, with which we are 
connected, are ſuch prejudices in favour 
of their tenets, that an abatement of this 


evil is rather to be expected, than a total 


cure. But as for thoſe- antipathies and 
enmities, which a difference of opinions: 
has occaſioned whole Bodies of Men to 


conceive againſt one another, they ſpring 
from 


ES 

from a foundation not only unconnected 
with, but quite oppoſite to all liberal 
Science, and owe their riſe to paſſions, 
to which the breaſt of a Divine ſhould 
ever be a ſtranger, This ungenerous and 
illiberal diſpoſition is ſometimes carried 
ſo far, as to make Authors be diſregarded 
on no other account, than their being of 
ſuch or ſuch a Society: and all excellence 
is overlooked, when it comes from a 
quarter that has, perhaps, every other 
merit, but that of being agreeable to 
us. | ee 
 Hinc illæ Lacrymæ.— 


* But it were eligible, ſays a Pagan 
Inſtructor, to be born dumb, and de- 
prived of the ule of reaſon, rather than 
thus to turn the gifts of Providence 
to our mutual deſtruction. Too great 
variety of reading, likewiſe, is apt to 
make Men curious and irreſolute; and 
thus Knowledge, which is nothing more 
than a repreſentation of truth, cauſes its 


% 


2 Matos naſci, & egere omni ratione ſatiùs fuiſſet, 
quam Providentiæ munera ad mutuam perniciem con- 


vertere. Quint, 
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proper object to be neglected, miſtaken, 


or ſeen double, when the organ is unfit 
or vitiated. The ſtrictneſs of rules, to 


which Schoolmen have been accuſtomed, 


has ſometimes a contrary effect to the 
above-mentioned, and makes them per- 


. emptory and deciſive: the great Examples 


they have been converſant with, inclines 
them to Extremes; and the little Affinity 
thoſe Examples have with what is gene- 


rally practiſed, gives them a certain Diſ- 
agreement, and, if I may fo ſpeak, an in- 


compatibility with the Times and Perſons 
amidſt whom they live. Now a true 


Scholar ſhould not only avoid theſe Fail- 


ings, but improve the Sources, from 
which they ſpring, to uſeful and generous 
Purpoſes. From much reading, inſtead 


of Perplexity, he ſhould gather plain 
Precepts, when and upon what grounds 
to reſolve; and even how to ſuſpend his 
judgment without prejudice to his under- 
ſtanding. Inſtead of too great preciſion, 
he ſhould learn what things are demon- 


ſtrative, what only conjectural; and be 

as {killed in diſtinctions and exceptions, 

as in the Jatitude of rules and precepts. 
The 


. 
The diſſimilitude of ancient and modern 
uſage, far from making him uneaſy 
under the preſent Times, ſhould inſtruct 
him in the force of circumſtances, the 
errors of compariſon, and all the caution 
of application. — Another capital miſtake, 
which has diſappointed much ſtudy and 
great reading, is, the neglect of being 
acquainted with ordinary and common 
matters; whereas a judicious direction 
in theſe, is the wiſeſt inſtruction; unleſs 
we ſuppoſe knowledge muſt be made up- 
of novelties and ſubtilties ; and that the 
Learned, like the Graſshopper, have no- 
thing more to do, than to chirp, and 
ſkip, and baſk in the Sun. This ſobriety 
in knowing, as I have already ſaid in 
ſome of the precedent Articles, has fre- 
quently eſcaped thoſe, who: have treated 
of the ſeveral branches of Theology: who 
ſeem to have made little account but of 
Subjects which were new, rare, and: 
ſublime; and to have thought it à diſ- 
paragement to their profeſſion to let them- 
felves down to others. But, ſurely, they 
did not conſider, or, perhaps, even. know, 
that the moſt uſeful and valuable infor- 
| 4 mations: 
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1 
mations are not drawn from the ſublimeſt 
and moſt difficult Inſtances; any more 
than a graceful and eaſy carriage, from 
climbing up a ſteep and craggy precipice, 
or dancing on the ſlack rope. Another 


exception has been made to Profeſſors of 


learning, in which the inconveniencies 
they bring on themſelves have leſs ſhare, 
than thoſe by which they are accuſed of 
injuring Society. From a conſciouſneſs 
of real or ſuppoſed ſuperiority, they are 


ſaid to entertain a high notion of them- 


ſelves, and to treat the reſt of Mankind 
as a ſort of inferior Beings, and to verify 
too much the Apoſile's Aſſertion *, that 
Knowledge puffs up, but Charity ediſies. 
The conſequence of this is, a prepoſſeſ- 
ſion in favour of their own opinions, a 
diſregard of thoſe who diſſent from them, 
and too much warmth both in maintain- 
jng the one, and refuting the other. A 
young Divine brings this behaviour from 
the College, where it is too often over- 


looked, into the World, where it is al- 


ways diſagreeable. Jdem manebat, neque 


idem decebat, Now, though a Student 


# x Corinthians, ch. 8. 
| meets 
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meets. with a great deal of this, both in 
his Academical exerciſes, and in the or- 
dinary commerce of Life, his care muſt 
be never to return it, nor let himſelf 
down to ſo degrading a Level. The 
Perſons, who are leaſt favourable to us, 
will not fail to take their advantage from 
ſo offenſive a weakneſs : 


Hoc Ithacus velit, & magno mercen- 
tur Atridæ. 


A little reflection on the aifproportion of 
the things we know to thoſe we are ig- 
norant of; on the darkneſs and limits of 
our underſtanding; on our frequent errors 
and miſtakes, would correct this fierce- 
neſs in debate, and that ſelf-conceit, 
which is the ſource of it. We ſhould 
ſatisfy thoſe we converſed with, that ſtea- 
dineſs in defending our own opinion may 
be very conſiſtent with the deference we 
owe to that of others; and the poſt of 
truth be maintained without ſuch treach- - 
erous auxiliaries as bitterneſs and paſ- 
ſion “. We ſhall never bring over others 

co 


Bonus Altercator vitio iracundiz careat. Nullus enim 
rationi magis obſtat affectus, & fert extra cauſam, & ple- 
K 6 . rumque 
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to our way of thinking, by ſhewing a 
contempt of theirs ; becauſe ſuch par- 
tiality deſtroys all confidence: And thoſe 
we converſe with, will never be at a loſs 
to apply to our reaſoning what we ob- 
jet to theirs, They will give us to under- 
ftand, that if the laws of humanity forbid: 
us to ſtrike our Neighbour, how much 
more carefully ſhould: we avoid wounding 
his mind by a contempt of his opinions ? 
Let us content ourſelves with explaining 
our own, and. leave others at. large to do 
the ſame. The proper temper in ſuch 
occurrences . ſeems to be expreſſed by Livy 
in the following Words, though ſpoke 
on a different occaſion ; ne aut arrogans 
videare, aut obnoxius, quorum. alterum eſt 
alienæ libertatis obliti, alterum ſue : A- 
void arrogance and obſequiouſneſs ; by 
© the former of which you treſpaſs on the 
. Liberty of others, by the latter you. 
* give up your own.* It would be, in- 
deed, the higheſt indignity, if Mecha- 
nicks, and nc”. ſhould have 


ramque deformia convitia facere ac mereri cogit ; & bs 
nonnunquam Judices irritat. Melior e. ac non · 
nunquam etiam Patientia. Quint. . 

| more 
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more coolneſs and moderation in their 
debates, than Perſons ſtuck over with A- 
phoriſms and Scholarſhip : and that Men 
both uncultivated and vicious ſhould con- 
verſe and live together on more amicable 
terms, than thoſe who are dignified with 
titles, which ſuppoſe and denote a ſupe- 
rior degree of Wiſdom. And when we 
reflect on the evils and ſeandals which 
have attended this Spirit, not only with 
reſpect to private perſons, but to whole 
ſocieties, the moderation I am ſpeaking 
of, recommends itſelf as the only pre- 
ſervative of that agreement which learn- 
ing ſhould not violate but cement. Thus 
we ſhould provoke none by cenſure, con- 
tempt, or envy : and though there al- 
ways will, and ought to be an emulation 
in the liſts of Science, yet this. would be 
calm and inoffenſive; not imbittered by 
that contention and rage, with which the 
Eager and'the Proud ſupport their Tenets, 
and vex, defame, and perſecute one an- 
other, in ſtrife about them. 


Tur Herd of Pedants may pronounce | 


you. a 2 Scholar for what you have 
read 
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read and retained of other Mens Writ- 
ings: but, ſure, thoſe only are truly in- 
telligent, who live up to what they have 
learnt, to what themſelves profeſs, and 
' preſcribe to others. This is that deeper 
foundation than knowledge itſelf, on 
which all Study muſt reſt ; but which is 
never laid, where leſs account is made of 
what ſhould be thought and held, than 
of what has been ſaid and written. The 
latter Method may form Scholars to pore, 
and talk over their Books, but not to 
behave and live like Men of ſenſe : That 
is, to be ſilent on what they are not ac- 
quainted with, and talk pertinently of 
what they know; not to be unſeaſonable 
with their own Knowledge *, and hearken 
to that of others with a patient and ſet- 
tled ſpirit: to avoid vanity and indiſcre- 
tion, and, inſtead of unprofitable ſpecu- 
lations, to be converſant with the two 
moſt neceſſary and uſeful Arts of Life, 
Self-denial and Self- conqueſt. 


I am unwilling to advance any thing, 
which may ſeem a reflection on the pro- 
bn Ecclus. ch. 32. V. 6. 


feſſion 


=_—_ 
feſſion of Learning, or the Perſons of the 
Learned. I honour the former, and 
ſhould eſteem it a happineſs to be ranked 
with the latter: Yet ſincerity, no leſs 
than the deſire of giving a uſeful -cau- - 
tion, obliges me to confeſs, that if the 
Singularities of ſeveral of the greateſt 
Men which Letters have ever formed, were 
put together, they would make a ſtronger 
compoſition of folly, than even the blun- 
ders and abſurdities of Perſons of the 
meaneſt capacities. We have inſtances 
of the Truth of this Aſſertion from the 
whimſical and ſtrained Allegories ſome 
Writers have imagined they found in the 
holy Scriptures : Abbe Rance's Cenſure of 
the Caſuiſts, Hardouin's Sentiment of the 
modern date of ſeveral ancient Writers; 
Plato's Notions of the Muſic of the 
Spheres, of the Myſteries contained in 
Numbers, and his Origin of Names, are ſo 
many corroborating Evidences of it. And 
if Fleury had not been a Scholar, could 
he ever have imagined, that Converſation, 
inſtead of being a relief and refreſhment 
to the Mind, heated and diſordered it? 


Nothing can be more judicious or .de- 
ſerved 
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ſerved than the Cenſure which Le Clere and 
Dr. Atterbury have paſſed on Huet's Trea- 

tiſe of the weakneſs of human Underſtand- 
ing; and yet the Author, no leſs cele- 
brated for his genius and taſte, than-pro- 
found learning, had ſo high an opinion 
of its merit, as to give it to the Public 
in two Languages.—This deviation from 
zuſtneſs of thought has not only ſurprized 
the Learned, in an unguarded minute, 
and been of that kind of defect which, 
by way of foil, ſets. off the luminous 
parts of their Works, as in the above- 
cited Examples: But in ſome Authors 
(I hope the number is very ſmall) it has 
created a thick miſt, which has wholly 
overſpread the Mind, from which it roſe, 
and only ſuffered Reaſon to break through, 
in order to diſcover, not Light, as the 
Poet fays, but Darkneſs viſible. Cardan, 
amongſt all I am acquainted with, ſtands: 
firſt in this Character, and is a mortify- 
ing Proof how much folly and learning, 
extent of genius and abſolute want of 
common ſenſe, may meet in the ſame Per- 
ſon.— Such Inſtances as theſe are a ſeaſon- 


able check on that vanity which know- 
| ledge: 
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ledge 1 is apt to give; and, at the fame 
time, a leſſon of the circumſpection with 
which Writers ſhould produce themſelves 
to the Public; and that as no ſuperio- 
rity of parts exempts any Man from hu- 
man weakneſs, ſo it can never be a 
reaſonable argument to juftify or «opt 
all his Opinions. 


Wx RE application to learning makes 
theſe leſſons be overlooked; or where the 
reſult of it is, to live in open violation 
of them, the title of Scholarſhip becomes 
a diſgrace, and Men of true Judgment 
would eſteem it a happineſs not to be 
learned on ſuch Terms. And though no 
obſervation may ſeem more plain and 
obvious than this, T am afraid it is as 
ſeldom attended to in practice, as if it 
was a private diſcovery, communicated 
to a few Perſons, but hid from the Pub- 
lic. On this account, therefore, the 
Student muſt allow me to inforce it, by 
the regard he bears to the credit of the 
Republic of Letters, to the decency he 
owes his own Character, and to the 
Tights of civil and focial Life; and, 

; above 
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above all, to the aſſiſtance Mankind is 
intitled to expect from thoſe who are to 
be * the ſalt of the Earth, and the light 
of the World; and, having inſtructed 
others in Righteouſneſs, are to ſhine them- 
ſelves like Stars for all Eternity. 


TRESE, if I miſtake not, are the ſe- 
veral branches of ſacred Literature, 
through which I have endeavoured to 
trace the plan of a complete Theology, 
and the model of a perfe& Divine, In 
doing this, I have given the Public (if 
the Public can intereſt itſelf in any 
thing ſo inconſiderable as the Author of 
this diſſertation) a Pledge of what it has 
a right to expect from one, who acknow- 
ledges the Obligations which the Charac- 
ter of a Divine brings on all thoſe who 
are honoured with it“. My Deſign was, 
not to put down every thing which 
might be ſaid on this matter, but what 
chiefly ſuited with the ſituation of one 


1 Marthe co, ch. 5. & Daniel, ch. 12. 


+ Contendo denique atque nitor, ut habeat hoc a me 
RESPUBLICA cum boni & amantis Civis Sacerdotiſque 
officium, tum teſtimonium meæ perpetuz ſententiz, et 
in SE voluntatis. Sadolet, ee 


juſt 


E 
juſt initiated in that School v. Beſides; 
unleſs directions of this kind are not only 
full and clear, but ſhort alſo, they ceaſe 
to be a Plan, and become, with a very 
uſeleſs impropriety, the Work itſelf: 
Such a brevity, however, is underſtood, 
as does not conſtrain, but confine to due 
bounds ; and which leaves no part either 
obſcure or defective, but gives light and 
vigour to the Whole. I began the un- 
dertaking (to borrow a figure from Lon- 
ginus) by reviewing the forces of my 


ſubject, and culling out the flower of 


them; that ſo, none might be placed 
amongſt what I intended as a ſelect Body, 
but thoſe which had firength and e g c 


to anſwer that end. 


BEroRE I n muſt reſume the 

ſame obſervation with which I began this 
Diſcourſe, that all Zcclefaſtical Knowledge 
conſiſts in the Scriptures, the Fathers, 
Church Hiſtory, and Theology: Tmuſtreſume 
it, I fay, in order to make the Student 


* Adde, quod Diſciplinz breviter ac pure oſtenſe acu- 
men, judicium, prudentiam, communium rerum uſum ad- 
ms longa earum tractatio retundit vim mentis, & mo- 


ſtihma eſt.” Vives ds tradendis Diſciplims, Lib. 2. 
remark 
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remark the agreement of theſe ſeveral 
Parts with ak other, as well as the | Joint 
force and full reſult of them all together. 
The Scriptures, which are the Fountain 
of all the reft, are the Rule and Law 
given by God, concerning what we are 
to believe, hope, and love. The Writings 
of the Fathers, and other Men of learn- 
ing and piety, explain, apply, and in- 
force this Law. The Church Hiſtorians 
inform us of the various Revolutions 
which have happened to Mankind, with 
reſpect to the Cardinal Point of their 
| happineſs or miſery, their obſervance or 
violation of his Law. The Lives of the 
Saints are ſo many animated Copies of it, 
not wrote with Ink on Paper, but in- 
graved by the Spirit of God on the living 
Tablets of Mens hearts and actions. Tbeo- 
g, whether Poſitive or Scholaſtic, is hu- 
man Reaſon directed by the Authority 
of this Law, and its legal Expoſitors, in 
the ſearch of all Moral and Divine 
Truths. Caſuiſtry and the Canon Law 

are a Detail of its ſeveral precepts, and 
an application of them to human Actions; 
| 2 Corinthians, ch. 3. 
. and, 
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and, like faithful Guardians, provide 
againſt the incroachments of preſcrip- 
tion, cuſtom, and abuſes, which would 
infringe or weaken it. In fine, Contro- 
ver ſy, like * the Tower of David, bung 
round with a thouſand Shields, all Armour 
of the Mighty, is a Bulwark againſt all 
| ſiniſter interpretations, all miſtakes and 
errors, which might een or endanger 
its n 


Tuus, as has been ſhewn, the Scripe 
tures are the Soul of all Ecclefaſtical 
Learning, and the other Branches of it 
are ſo many co-exiſtent Parts, which have 
a mutual dependence on each other, and 
form a Whole, Their Connexion and 
relation is as natural and eaſy as it is ne- 
ceſſary. Art ſeems to have done no 
more than join them together, and work 
them into that divine and admirable Syl- 
tem we call Divinity. 


Bur if our Progreſs in Literature be 
the only, or even the chief advantage we 
reap from this Inſtitution, we ſhall fall 

 ® Soloron's Song, ch. 4. . 4. 
| ſhort, 
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ſhort, very ſhort, of what is, on * many 
titles, expected of us. There is a higher 
attainment, and of a quite different im- 
portance, in which a ſuitable proficiency 
will be required. The uſe and intent 
of this Science reaches beyond mere in- 
formation, and was deſigned by * tbe 
Word of God, who is the Source of Wif- 
dom on high, to be the Rule of our 
affections and manners, much more 
than the Object of our Knowledge +. 
1f we know theſe things, ſays he, we 
Hall be bleſſed if we fulfil them. The 
-ultimate End, to which all Learning, 
but more eſpecially divine, is to be 
referred, is the Þ Love of God, which 
is the Fulneſs of the Law. And the 
-weighty terms in which the Almighty 
Lawgiver enjoins this obligation, ſhould 
be engraved in the Mind of every one 
-who deſerves the name of a Divine. 
| Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy beart, and with all thy Soul, and 
with all thy might; and theſe words which 
1 command thee this Day, ſhall be in thy 


Ecelgſaſticus, ch. 1. v. 5. + John, ch. 13. 
V. 17. 4 Kom. ch. 13. Daui. ch. 6. 


2 heart, 
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heart, and thou ſhalt think of them when 
thou fitteſt in thy Houſe, when thou 
 awalkeſt in the way, when thou lieſt down, 
and when thou riſeſt up. And thou ſhalt 
bind them as a Sign upon thy Hand, 
and they ſhall. be as Frontlets between 
' thy Eyes. And thou fhalt write them 
upon the Poſts of thy Houſe, and on Slee 
Gates. 


ALL that now remains is, that we 
aſk of Him“, Who is the brightneſs of 
eternal Light, the ſpotleſs Mirror of the 


Majeſty of God, and the Image of bis © 


goodneſs ; and who came into the World 
to impart to Men Þ thoſe hidden Trea- 
ſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge, which 
are all in him, and to enkindle in them 4 
the Charity, which is above all Science, 
that he would be pleaſed to light up 
in our breaſt that holy Flame, which 
never burns ſo ſteadily, as when an en- 
lightened Underſtanding is united with 
a pure Heart. 


Vid. ch. 7. + Col. ch. 2. v. 3. 1 Epbgfn, Jo 
Te EN Be 
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ERRORS of the Press, and others. 


Pag. Line 


6 


#3 


16 


26 
37 


47 
4 
; 


108 


121 


125 


141 
144 

170 
195 
146 


157 


line laſt but one of the Note, for lit- 
teralem, read literalem ; ſo again, p. 17, 
I. 19. p. 19. 1.8. from the bottom, 
p-. 5e, line laſt but one from the bot- 
tom, p. 94, I. 1, of the quotation. 

6 from the bottom, for 2 r. treated 
of ſo again, p. 34, I. 14. p. 134, 1. 
IO. p. 135, L 4. p. 141, l. 4, and 16 
from the bottom. 

10 for Mectlins, r. Mecflin. 

6 for Macchabees, r. Maccabees. 

1 Thunder as pointed, the E pithet ſeems 
1mproper. 

6 from the bottom, for their Goſpels, 
r. the Goſpels. 

5 for reflect, r. recolleft. _ 

9 Canon Regulars, rather Canons Regular. 
laſt line, for Juſtititia, r. e 

10 for St. Charles's, Archbiſhop % of Mile 

„ Charles, Archbiſhop of Milan's bn 
Atructions. 

9 5 fixt, r. fixed; and again, p- 132, 

13. 


7 for ſet down, r. fit down. 


laſt but one, for autum, r. autem. 
5 for whoſoever, r. whomſoever. 
2 for troden, r. trodden. 
laſt line but three, for i nn r. in- 


quies, 1 


7 for 15, r. as. 
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The HisTory of the LIFE of 
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AVING finiſhed the diſſer- 
tation on Theology, I take this 
opportunity of treating, in ſome de- 
tail, a ſubject, which I have already 
mentioned in the foregoing diſcourſe, 
but with a brevity, which the place, 
where it is touched on, required. I 
have a perſonal inducement to act in 
this manner, as a late performance 
has given occaſion to various and li- 
beral abuſe on the Author, from a 
ſuppoſition that his religious tenets are 
inconſiſtent with the welfare of his 
Country, and that every Engliſoman, 
who profeſſes them, muſt be a ſecret 
enemy to the government, under 
which he lives. The whole work is 
ſaid to proceed on principles, which 
cauſe the Abettors of them to over- 
look all the duties they owe to Society, 
the allegiance and ſubmiſſion due 
to the Legiſlature, and, like Aaron's 
ſerpent, to ſwallow up every other 
L 2 
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conſideration. I ſhould be wanting 
to what each Man of probity owes to 
himſelf, was I to fit down uncon- 
cerned at ſuch a reproach; and be ſtill 
more unjuſt to a cauſe, for which I 
have the higheſt reverence, if, after 
having furniſhed a pretext to miſre- 
preſent it in the groſſeſt manner, I 
neglected to clear it from theſe aſper- 
fions, and ſhow that, in order to be 
approved, it needs only to be ſeen in 
a fair light. I ſhall, therefore, ſet 
before thoſe, who have brought this 
charge againſt the Work and the Au- 
| thor, the Principles they have ſo 
much miſtaken, and which have given 
them ſuch cauſeleſs offence; and 1 
deſire to be tried by no other court of 
juſtice but themſelves, when they are 
informed what it is they are to decide 
on. As to my other Readers, they 
might juſtly be offended, did J en- 
tertain the leaſt doubt of their receiv - 
ing in good part what a Writer has to 

| ſay 
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ſay 1 in his own defence to an accuſi- 
tion of ſuch a nature, and being as 
impartial and diſpaſſionate as my Ac- 
cuſers are otherwiſe, And though, 
as a private perſon, I cannot preſume 
to anſwer either for the principles or 
diſpoſitions of others, yet I am wil- 


ling to think, that what I am about a 
to advance, will be diſowned by very 


few or none who profeſs the ſame 
Religion, and who have ſtated the 
caſe to themſelves, and drawn the 


conſequences which neceffarily reſult 
from it. 


I sHALL begin this Apology by 
acknowledging, that ſubmiſſion to the 
Government we live under is of fuch 
neceſſity, that without it no order 
can be kept up in a State, and conſe- 
quently nothing concerted or carried 
on either for its ſafety or advantage, 

On this Principle, the ſupreme Being, 
Who beſt knew of what importance 


L 3 eee 


(a 

to the welfare of Mankind this obe- 
dience was, condemns to death who- 
ever diſobeys the public Authority. 
The man who ſhall do. preſump- 
« tuouſly, and will not hearken unto 
* the Judge, even that man ſhall 
die; and thou ſhalt put away the 
„evil from 1/rael ; and all the People 
„ ſhall hear and fear, and do no more 
« 3 ne = 


dn prevent this Evil the ſame be- 
neficent Being delegated his authority 
to all Magiſtrates ; and one of them, 
who was very well informed of the 
 Lawgiver's meaning, explains it in the 
following precept, and gives the reaſon 
for it: Let every one be ſubject 
* unto higher powers; for there is no 
ce power, but from God: the Powers 
e that are, God has ordained ; who- 
©« ſoęver, therefore, reſiſts the Power, 
10 reſiſts the ordinance of God. © Put 


Deut. 17. 12. an. . ; 
. &© them 


Copy | 
them in mind to be ſubject to Prin- 
* cipalities and Powers, to obey Ma- 

« giſtrates *,” Thus, we ſee, rulers 
and magiſtrates are deputies of the 
ſupreme Ruler, and inveſted. with au- 
thority by him; and, for that reaſon, 
are called, by the ſame Interpreter of 
the divine will, “the Miniſters or 
% officers of God;” and, by the 
Author of the book of VMiſdom, the 
% Adminiſtrators of his Kingdom, 
«6 that is, of this World +.” Nor 
does the Apoſtle think it enough to 
have declared the order, but, having 
expounded it on the Principles we 
have ſeen, he goes on to the motives 
by which Mankind ſhould be wrought 
on to comply with it, and concludes 
in this manner : «©. Wherefore ye muſt - 
needs be fubject, not only for 
<< fear of wrath, but for conſcience , 
„ ſake . St. Peter inculcates the 
ſame command with equal energy: 
: Ji. 3. 1 + bid. ch. 645. 4 Ra 23-4. * 
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«« Submit yourſelves, ſays he, to every 
e ordinance of man for the Lord's 
ce ſake; whether it be to a King, as 
© the chief Ruler; or unto Gover- 
“ nours, as to them who are ſent by 
% him for ſuch is the will of 
« God *. Theſe, and many more 
paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, prove 
what I laid down as the ground-work 
of all ſociety ; and there is no revealed 
truth which reſts on greater evidence of 
the word of God, than that obedience 
1s due to every Jeival Government, on 
-a principle of Religion and Morality. 
It is, moreover, to be particularly re- 
marked, that when Teſws Chriſt ſays 
to the Jews, © render to Ceſar the 
(Tx things that are Cæſar's +,” he en- 
ters into no diſcuffion of the right 
or title on which the authority of 

the Roman Emperours was eſtabliſh- - 
ed: it was enough, that, having 
found them in poſſeſſion, and the ac- 


1 Pai. . 1% + Mat. 22. 27. 


knowledged 


A 


wy 
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knowledged Maſters of that country, 
in which he was pleaſed to be born 
and live, he would have the order 
appointed by God, and the founda- 
tion of public tranquillity be revered i in 
their authority. 


x behaved in the fame manner 
when he was accuſed before Pilate, 
who was appointed Governour of Ja- 
q ea, on the part of the ſame People; 
and acknowledges, * that this magiſ- 
« trate's juriſdiction had been con- 
« ferred on him from above *; and, 
conſequently, that it was legal. 3 


is ſilent as to any queſtion that might 


be made on the Roman Emperour's 
right to the ſovereign authority; on 
the Tribunitian power, and that of 
Emperour or Captain-General, and 
other branches of the Government 
being united in the ſame Perſon; on 
the freedom of the Senate and Roman 


Joa 19. 11. 8 
L 5 people, 
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people, when all theſe titles were ac- 
cumulated; on the right the Empe- 
rours had to perpetuate them in their 
families, and even make them over 
to their adopted Children; or, laſtly, 
on the lawfulneſs of the title by which 
the Romans held Fudea. 'F — Son of 
God does not mention a word of all 
this. He would have the World ſub- 
mit to the eſtabliſhed government, 
becauſe he would have its Inhabitants 
live in order and peace; and has left 
to different Nations, and their Law- 
givers, the liberty of giving that form 
of Government to their ſeveral States, 
which they like beſt. This is what 
we are chiefly concerned to know, 


Bur, that no information on ſo 
important an article might be want- 
ing, our great Inſtructor has taken 
care we ſhould be acquainted with the 
different degrees of the ſubmiſſion 1 
have been ſpeaking of; that, when the 
Powers 
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- Powers we are to obey enact laws, or 
© enjoin inſtances of obedience contrary. 
to each other, we might know how . 
to behave; and this ſubordination ot 
the different departments, of which 
Government is made up, is no leſs 
eſſential to the welfare of Mankind 
than Government itſelf : © Submit 
your ſelves to the King, as to the 
„ chief Ruler, or ſupreme ; unto- 
* Governours, as unto them who 
„ are ſent by him :” and the Author 
of the book of Eccle ohfighe obſerves, 
that, in the plan, on which Go- 
e vernment is formed, there are va- 
« rious gradations of authority ; that, 
« one is placed over another; that 
the powerful receive orders: from 
« others. ſtill more powerful than 
cc themſelves;. and that the whole 
* Body of the People obey that 
% Power in which the loyereign au- 
Ks thority reſides *. 


E ch 3. 9 
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A $viTABLE ſubmiſſion, there- 
fore, is due to every one according to 
his rank; and we are not to obey any 
private magiſtrate to the prejudice of 
What we owe to a higher Power. 
The ſupreme of all dominions is that 
of God; and, to ſpeak with propriety, 
he is the only ſovereign Ruler, to whom 
all others are ſubordinate, onwhom they 
depend, from whom they derive their 
Authority. On the fame principle, 
therefore, on which we obey a private 
magiſtrate, if he exacts nothing contrary - 
to the orders of a higher Power, we 
likewiſe comply with whatever the 
Legiſlature requires of us, provided it 
enjoins nothing contrary to the divine 
law: and, by a neceſſary induction, as 
we are not to pay any regard to whatever 
a particular magiſtrate requires of us in 
oppoſition tothe duty we owe to the Le- 
giſlature; much lets are we to comply 
with anyLegiſlature in contradiction to 
the Law of God. In this caſe, and in 
this 
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this only, the Anſwer of the Apoſtles | 
to the Jew:/h Magiſtrates has place, 
% weought to obey God before Men. 


Bur, this exception allowed, we 
are always to reſpect, always to ſubmit 
to the Government. The State muſt 
be in danger, and the public tran- 
quillity could have no confiſtence, was 
it lawful for particular members of 
the community to diſpute its authority, 
or riſe up againſt its orders. The 
high Office which it executes ſhould 
place it out of the reach of infult, 
and make it appear no leſs venerable 
than eſſential to the well-being of 
each Individual. The facred writings 
are full of precepts and examples 
which ſet forth this duty; and I look 
on it as a happineſs to have no un- 
chriſtian baſhfulneſs either in acknow- 
ledging their influence, or ſelfiſh view 
in endeavouring to extend it. They 
inform us, for our inſtruction, no 

| * Ads 5, 29. doubt, 
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doubt, that David not only refuſed 
to take away Saul's life, but trembled 
for having cut off the border of his 
garment, though with a defign which 
' ſeems to juſtify the action from any 
appearance of diſreſpect *.— The ſame- 
book, from which this paſſage is 
taken, furniſhes us with the following 
Teflon on the refpe& due to Govern- 
ment, in the behaviour of Samuel to- 
wards one who was at the head of 


TRE 8 thongh 1 he had de- 
clared to Saul that God had caſt him 
off, ſtill gives him every outward 
mark of honour and reſpect. I 
© have done evil, fays the King, 
e now, therefore, I pray thee, ſup- 
% plicate for my fin, and go back 
« with me, that I may worſhip the 
'* Lord. But Samuel refuſed to do 
W, and ſaid, becauſe he had ſet at 
2 x Samuel 24. 


1 nought 
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nought the orders of God, that 
God alſo had ſet him aſide, and 
© he ſhould no longer be King of 
I frael; and turning away, the King 


«cc 


laid hold of his mantle, and rent 


it: on which the Prophet faid, 


even ſo has the Lord rent the 
Kingdom of 1f-ael, on this day, 
from thee, and given it to thy 
Neighbour, a better man than'thy- 
ſelf. Moreover, the mighty One 
of Jrael will not unſay what he has 
pronounced; nor, like weak man, 
repent of his deſigns. I have ſin- 
ned, replied Saul, but honour me 
in the preſence of the Elders of 
my people, and in the ſight of . 


rael, and return with me to adore 


the Lord thy God: upen which 


Samuel went back with Saul and 


adored the Lord *. The repro- 


bation of a Prince could not be de- 
nounced in plainer terms, yet the 


® I Sam. 15. 


4 Prophet - 


CT; Ou. 

Prophet lets himſelf, at length, be 
prevailed on, and conſents to honour - 

Saul before the Nobles and the Com- 
monalty; and teaches us, by this be- 
haviour, that the public good requires 
that thoſe in whom the Legiſlature is 
inveſted, ſhould never be expoſed to 
contempt. | 


Non can it be objected, that thefe 
facts concern a particular people, whoſe 
polity had little relation with the Go- 
vernment under which we live; be- 
cauſe it is clear, from the general ex- 
preſſions in which the obſervations are 
made, and the precepts given, and 
from the air of the whole narration, 
that every mode of Government is in- 
tereſted in the obſervance of them, 
and that they were deſigned, by the 
divine Spirit, under whoſe guidance 
they were penned, to be tranſmitted 
down to us, and to take place where- 

ever there were Men. 


Tax 


Ta +7 
Tux behaviour of the beſt and 
greateſt men among the people of 
God, under the following kings, in- 
forces the ſame duty with equal clear- 
neſs and energy. The ſucceſſion was 
frequently changed, and fell to the lot 

of Princes who ſeem to have had little 
claim to obedience but that which is 
founded in public utility. The moſt il- 
luſtrious of the Prophets lived under 
very unpopular and wicked Kings; ; 
Elijab, and his diſciple Eliſha, in the 
reign of Ahab and Narbe.; 3 1/azab, 
in that of Abaz; Jeremiah, in that of 
TFeborakim and Zedekiab ; and yet they 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a defe- 
rence to the Government they found - 
eſtabliſhed ; and were ſo far from en- 
couraging in the People a ſpirit of dif- 
content, that their whole behaviour 
was a leſſon of ſubmiſſion and reſpect. 
— Feremiah, when Teruſalem was a 
heap of ruins, and the throne of Judah 
entirely overthrown, ſtill ſpeaks of 
King 
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King Zedetnah with the greateſt re- 

verence*:;” The thinking and de- 
ſerving part of the people gave every 


mark of attachment to a Government, 


even after it was ſubverted: and the 


priſon and chains of the Prince did 
not leſſen, in the eſtimate of a Pro- 
phet, the majeſty of the Legiſlature, 
nor hinder him from reverencing the 
Laws of his Country in the perſon, 
who, by his Character, ſhould have 
been the Guardian of them, 


On the Gin principle, the * 


Founder of the | Perfian Monarchy, 


though an Idolater, is ſtyled © the 
2 Anointed of the Lord + ;” and Ne- 


W —— who carried pride and 


impiety ſo far as to claim divine ho- 
nours, is, nevertheleſs, addreſſed by a 


Prophet in this pompous ſpeech, 


«© You are the King of Kings, and 
of the God of heaven has conferred 


* Fer. Lam. 4. 20. ; + Lai. 45- 
*.; OR 
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e on you royalty, power, and empire 
and glory *: and the People of 
God are commanded to pray for the 
preſervation of this Prince, and his 
ſon Bel/hazzar, and other Heathens 


under whom they lived; for which 


order the inſpired writer aſſigns a mo- 
tive, the weight of which is felt by 
every one, ** becauſe their own tran- 
* quillity depended on the flouriſhing 
«« ſtate of the Government under 
* which they lived.” Abab and Je- 
zebel had cauſed the Prophets to be 
put to death; and though Elijal ex- 
poſtulates with Almighty God on that 
ſubject, he did nothing that could fa- 
vour ſedition: and the Prophets them- 
ſelves had wrought prodigies in favour 
of the King and for the defence of the 
Kingdom. Eliſba behaved in the ſame 


manner in the reign of Joram, Ahab's 


ſon, and no leſs wicked than his Fa- 


ther. Nothing could be more out- 


* Barucb, ch. 1. 11. | 
rageous 
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rageous than the impiety of Manaſſes, 


who 1s ſaid, by way of excellence, if 


I may ſpeak in this manner, to have 


ſinned, and to have made 1/rael ſin 
| againſt God, whoſe worſhip he would 


have aboliſhed: and yet 1/azah and 


the other Prophets, who reproach him 
with his crimes, never let fall a ſingle 
word which could indiſpoſe the Peo- 


ple to _ government, 


TH E * principle and practice 


has been perpetuated under the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation, and thoſe, whom we 
glory to have been our Anceſtors, di- 


ſtinguiſhed themſelves by it. It was 
under the reign of Tiberius, not only 
an infidel, but one of the worſt of 
men, that the Son of God ſaid to the 
Jeus, © render to Cæſar the things 
ce that belong to Cæſar;“ to pay tri- 


bute to Cæſar, which was a public ac- 


knowledgment of his authority and 
their allegiance, St. Paul appeals to 
the 


L 


the Emperour, and acknowledges his 


juriſdiction: he orders public prayers 
to be offered up for all Kings and 
Princes, and this ordinance was made 
in the reign of Nero, the moſt deteſted 


monſter that ever diſgraced human 


nature; and the Apoſtle makes the 
public tranquillity the reaſon of theſe 
ſupplications. We have ſeen the terms 
with which both he and St. Peter en- 
join ſubmiſſion to the Princes of their 
reſpective ſtates; and we all know 
what Princes thoſe were in whom the 
holy Apoſtles would have their fol- 
lowers reſpect the order of God. 


IN conſequence of theſe ſenti- 


ments, the Chriſtians, though per- 
ſecuted during 300 years, never once 
entertained a thought of cauſing any 
diſturbance in the empire; and their 
diſpoſitions, on this head, are ſet forth 
in Tertullian, and through the whole 
courſe of the Church hiſtory. They 

prayed 
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prayed for the Emperours in the midſt 
of thoſe torments, to which they had 
unjuſtly condemned them. You 
cc act a very becoming part, cries out 
&« Tertullian, equitable Judges! in tear- 
ing from the Chriſtiansa ſoul, which 
pours itſelf out in prayers for the 
«* government“. The ſon of the 


La) 


ba) 


C 


A 


great Conſtantine, though a protector 


of the Arians, experienced an invio- 
lable fidelity in the members of the 
Catholic Church ; and the Apoſtate, 
his ſucceſſor, who endeavoured to re- 
eſtabliſh idolatry, found the Chriſtians 
equally faithful and zealous in his ſer- 
vice. The ſucceeding Princes, who 


left the communion of the Church, 


Valens, Tuſtina, | Zenon, Bafilicus, 
Anaſtaſius, Herachus, Conſtans, who 
baniſhed the Catholic Biſhops, and even 


the Popes, and committed every kind 


of cruelty on thoſe who refuſed to 
ſubſcribe to their errors, never ſaw 


* Tert, Apol. 1 ag | 
cir 
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their authority diſputed by the Catho- 
lics: and during 700 years, as the 
great Boſſuet has obſerved, we do not 
read of a ſingle inſtance of the Go- 
vernment being diſturbed on the pre- 
tence of Religion. In the eighth 
Century, the whole Empire continued 
faithful to Leo, a native of Jauria, 
the Protector of the Tconocla/ts, and a 
declared enemy of the Catholic 
Church: and under his Son Coproni- 
mous, who inherited his errors and 
cruelty as well as his crown, the 
Eaſtern Chriſtians only oppoſed pati- 
ence to perſecution. But at the fall 
of the Empire, when thoſe who go- 
verned it could ſcarcely defend the 
Eaſt, to which they had confined 
themſelves; Rome, given up a prey 
for almoſt 200 years to the people 
of Lombardy, was conſtrained to im- 
plore the ſuccour of the Franks, and 
to withdraw herſelf from Maſters 
wha 


- (240), : 
who took no further concern about 
her. 


TE E ſtate of oppreſſion, of which 
I have given inſtances in the preceding 
article, and ſeveral others which might 
be produced, though, as has been ſaid, 
they do not authorize the ſufferers to 
overt acts of hoſtility, yet they allow _ 
thoſe who are ill at eaſe to endeavour 
at more deſirable circumſtances. That 
Mankind, therefore, might be pro- 
vided with every neceſlary inſtruction 
on an affair of ſuch moment, the in- 
ſpired writings have informed us what 
means of redreſs are to be made uſe 
of by thoſe who think themſelves in- 
jured or oppreſſed by the Government 
they live under: and thoſe who mult 
be ſuppoſed to have beſt underſtood 
the ſpirit and meaning of theſe in- 
ſtructions, have given us in their own 
behaviour the cleareſt comment on 


them. When God was about to free 
| i his 


n 

His people from the bondage of Egypt, 
and the tyranny of Pharaoh, he did 
not allow them to proceed in a hoſtile 
manner, though againſt a King, who 
had treated them with the utmoſt in- 
humanity.— They petitioned in re- 
ſpectful terms, to go and ſacrifice to 
God in the Deſert, three days journey 
from the Capital; and if it is to be 
preſumed, that Princes will not refuſe 
the equitable requeſts of particular 
perſons, much leſs will they deny 
paying a regard to the remonſtrance of 
a conſiderable body of their People. 
Pharaoh, hardened as he was, receiv- 
ed, from Moſes and Aaron, the com- 
_ plaints of the [/rae/ttes, and admitted 
to his preſence the Repreſentatives of 
the People, who complained of their , 
grievances, and ſaid, why dealeſt 
thou thus with thy ſervants * 
The behaviour of the fame People, 
when their ruin was reſolved, at-the 
M inſti- 

* Exad. v. | 
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inſtigation of Aman, was conducted 
with the like moderation. The 
Queen, who was of that nation, pre- 
ſents the petition in behalf of her 
Countrymen, and the People offer up 
their prayers that it may be attended 
with ſucceſs.— I might produce ſeve- 
ral ſimilar inſtances of the moſt em1- 
nent Perſons, whilſt Rome was yet 
Pagan ; and, afterwards, under Em- 
perours, who attempted to eſtabliſh 
Arianiſm, and other erroneous doc- 
trines, with a zeal, not leſs furious 
and cruel than that Idolatry, which 
would have aboliſhed Chriſtianity. 


Ir can never, therefore, be deemed 


a breach of that reſpe& which is due to | 


the Government from the whole Com- 
munity, if any part of it remonſtrates 
on hardſhips they lie under, and peti- 
tion for a redreſs. Thoſe who ap- 
proach the Throne on this errand can- 
not fail of _ graciouſly heard by 
a * 


(283). 

a Juſt and humane Prince, and by a 
mid and equitable Legiſlature, when 
the grant of the favour is not made 
the condition of their ſubmiſſion. This 
plea has ſtill greater weight when the 
hardſhips were impoſed in times and 
circumſtances, in which the preſent 
Sufferers are no more concerned, than 
the Prince and Legiſlature, we have 
the happineſs to live under, were in 
nn them. 


Te the os wed, and hail 
Critics of the Hiftory of the Life cf 
Cardinal Pole are pleaſed to repreſent 
ſuch principles and diſpoſitions, and a 
conduct guided by them, as inconſiſt- 
ent with the public welfare and tran- 
quillity, the Author has nothing more 
to do than to take no further notice of 
objections, which can only injure thoſe 
who have not temper to over look them; 
and let cenſure and opinion take their 
courſe; but this declaration ſeemed 

M 2 ſeaſon- 
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ſeaſonable, and what he owed to him- 
ſelf, to his Religion, and to the Pub- 
lic; in caſe the Public thinks fit to 
intereſt itſelf in this Diſcuſſion, This 


he knows, that he loves and reverences 


his country, that he means well, and 
wiſhes every good and happineſs to it, 


and that nothing ſhall ever be able 
either to change or weaken this diſ- 


poſition, 


Tu courſe of the work, indeed, | 


neceſſarily led him to ſeveral facts, 
which are very blameable: but this 
is no more an argument of a writer's 
want of love and regard for his coun- 


try, than taking notice of the barren 


and unpleaſant ſpots would prove a 
ſurveyor's ill will to it, becauſe his 


plan had taken in faults and blemiſhes, 
which accuracy did not allow him to 
overlook or conceal. Nor is he the 


firſt, or the only perſon that has men- 


tioned theſe ſacs, and made ſuch - 
= _ obſer- 


we 
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obſervations on them, as, without 
much ſeeking, come volunteers to the 
reader's mind, and are of that ſort, 
of which the Poet ſays, qua ſpectator 
tradit fibi, And he has taken par- 

ticular care that the tranſactions which 
chiefly ſully the times and perſons, 
which are concerned in them, ſhould 
have Vouchers who will never be ſuf- 
pected of n exaggerated their de- 


= fects. 


As to any miſtakes, with which he 
way been taxed, not as a member of 
the Community, but as a writer:-; 
thoſe who have advanced them, are 
very welcome to enjoy their own 
thoughts, and bring over their Readers 
to them, provided the whole, or any 
part of the charge has been made ont 
againſt him, He is not fo arrant an 
Author, as to defire others ſhouid not 
be rightly informed, becauſe he has 
been in the wrong ; and he ſays this 
| M 3 With 


% 
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with the greater ſincerity, as where 
the caſe has happened, a miſtake it 
was, not a deſign, - He has, more- 
over, too real a reſpect for the Public 
to trouble it with wrangles bn facts, 
or dates; or authorities, of little or 
no conſequence, which may pleaſe a 
Caviller, or amuſe a mere Critic, but 
will hardly entertain a Reader who is 
every thing elſe but that, — What has 
been faid concerning the truth of the 
ſacts that are alledged, is meant to ex- 
tend to the juſtneſs of the reaſoning 
on them, which has been equally at- 
tacked.— The charge, likewiſe, of 
Plagiariſm, which has been brought 
againſt him, is likewiſe ſubmitted to 
the Aiden of every equitable and 
intelligent Reader, when he has col- 
lated the paſſages; but not to the 
| ſpleen of a determined Adverfary, 
who ſets out with no other view than 
to- find fault. But, if the language, 
abe 9 the images, the 
drawing 
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| 8 of the characters, and, what 
the French term, Lordonnance du Ta- 
bleau, the diſpoſition of the whole 
piece, be the Author's genuine pro- 
duct, he does not fee, how he can 
be treated as a Plagiary. He gives a 
hiſtory of facts which happened 200 
years ago, and, conſequently, muſt 
have been related by others, and, 


ſometimes,. very differently, He has 


not only conſulted original documents, 


but, alſo, intermediate writers, whoſe 


authority appeared warrantable: and 


he has not ſwelled his Notes with 
endleſs and unneceſſary references to 


books and Authors ſufficiently indi- 
n throughout the whole Work. 


= SAID, 4 little. ha. 1 ſhould 


not engage with the Writers againſt 
the hiſtory of Cardinal Poles Life, in 
replies and rejoinders; and. I might. 


have added, that I was very unequal 
is ſuch a conflict, My Antagoniſts have 
M 4 given 


* 
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given me to underſtand this by the 
manner in which they have already 
treated both the performance and the 
author, I ſhall exemplify their ſtrength 
in.this kind of warfare, in the two 


following inſtances, which ſhew that 


the rage of being Critics may make peo- 
ple forget they are Men.— The motto 
prefixed to ſome late Ani madverſions 
places Mr. P. with impious men, and 
declared enemies, impiis hominibus et hoſti- 
bus; and beſides a great deal of cold and 
Al-timed pleaſantry, the epithets of 


inſolence, malignity, and virulente, are 
beſtowed on him and his work, 
through twelve ſections of a volu- 


minous cenſure, like a bloated Tym- 
pany, ſwelled to near 600 pages: he 
is accuſed, within the compaſs of a 


ſingle page, of rancour and bigotry— 


of alledging paſſages falſely, ignorant- 
ly, and impertinently—of wilful miſ- 


repreſentations (p. 23) : he is ſaid, to 


think it no fin to calummiate (p. 193) 


+ to 


N 2 * 

* * 
— 
o 


f cw" 

f to have a very bad beart and very filthy 

ideas (p. 209); one, who fromthe 

7 generoſity of bis heart, rakes up every 

_ thing he can collect or miſtake (p. 217); 

( one, who bas the utmoſt contempt of 

ay > his Readers, and the higheſt opinion of © 

His own importance and authority (p. 

T 321): he is taxed with taking an in- 

| famous pleaſure in aſperfing and black- 

ening the manners of the Reformers by 

| falſe repreſentations (p. 397, at the 

[ bottom): he is Sd to be aſhamed, if 

7 he knows what it is to be aſhamed (p. 
451) : he is accuſed of impudent falſe- 

hoods, which can only proceed from an 

utter abhorrence of candour and truth 

(pi ri), Se. ee" 


In an Appendix to theſe Animad- 
verſions, by another hand, Mr. P. is 
aſſociated to the fraternity of Block- 
heads, Bigots, Fanatics,' and Hypo- 
crites— He is taxed vwith not having 
even a tolerable ſhare of learning and 

NM 5 ' knows 


gen 
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| 8 being @ mere borrower 

| Jrom others; and a Brother of thereli- 
| £164 order of  Mendicants : and then, 7 
to make the character complete, he 


is repreſented as word of every moral 
and chriſtian virtue, of which a cata- Js 
logue i is ſubjoined. App. Numb. I. 9 


It,x the facts and paſſages produced by ö | 
theſe Cenſurers, and their reaſoning on 
them, have as little claim to fair deal- 
ing and juſtneſs, as their manner of | 
writing has to good breeding, they 
are two of the many, who verify, the 

| obſervation, 
[| That want of N is want of ks. 
1 Truth itſelf, almoſt, would be diſap- 
0 proved of under ſuch a diſguiſe; what 
reception, therefore, muſt thoſe qua- 
lifications meet with, which, in place 
of being an aid to the Reader's judg- 
ment, are only made uſe of to miſ- g 
lead it, and excite the moſt vulgar 3” 
0 abject paſſions in its ſtead? For, | 
2 what- 1 


— 
— — 
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ah chad Gee & are pleaſed 
to think, ſuch language cannot be a 
credit to the ſubje& or the writer; or 

do any prejudice either to the work or 
the author, they are employed againſt, 
They may, therefore, reſt ſatisfied, 
it will never be returned on themſelves 
by him, on whom they have, unde- 
ſervedly, and without the leaſt Proney 
cation, n. iv; | 


T1 coulpD not overlook, without re- 
proaching myſelf with great ingrati- 
tude, the obligation I baue to three” 
Gentlemen, to wham I am no aherwiſe 
known, than as the Author of the Hiſx 
tory of Cardinal Pole; and am not ace 

quainted even with the name of two of 
| them. Soon after I had publiſhed the 
Work, I recaved, from an unknowis 
quarter, an anonymous letter, wherein 
the Writer had collefled, with great 
preciſion and accuracy, the overfights 
be bad remarked through the performs. 
MI 6 ance, 


$ . 9 
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. 

* 
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Ag 
ence, and ſays, ** he thought ſo ach 
was due to an Author, who in many 
particulars had given him pleaſure ; 
though, in the main, their ways of 
thinking were egregiouſly unlike :* but 


lets me know, at the ſame time, with 


equal candour, that he ſhould not look 
on himſelf precluded, by this friendly 
office, from lending his aſſiſtance to any 


one, who ſhall undertake to ani madvert - 


on the hiſtory of | rhe 5 8 nal. 


T. 8. Eſa; Gain me c another of 
the above-mentioned Criticiſms, from a 
Gentleman, who had ſhewn them to him, 
and conſented I might ſee them, pro- 


vided his name was ſuppreſs. 


Tx third was ſent to me by a learn- 
ed and ingenious Clergyman of the church 
of England, with a fignification of 
good will, which I can never forget, 
though I have not his leave to make ue. 
of bis name. 


Bor 
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Bu r though I am not permitted to 


acknowledge who they are, to whom I 


owe the advantage of theſe remarks, to 
which the Reader 1s obliged for the 


 corretineſs, in which the Work is new 


offered to bim: yet theſe firidtures have 


afforded me an opportunity of ſignifying 
that a reſpett for Truth has been of 


more weight with me than any other 


confideration, and that I was no ſooner 


admoniſbed of my miflakes, but I ac- 
knowledged and corrected them, 


T MAKE 70 doubt but the humanity 


of my Readers will excuſe the inaceu- 


racies, to which the early part of a 
life paſſed in foreign Countries, and 
having been chiefly converſant in foreign 
languages, gave occafion. To theſe 
checks on correcineſs in the Engliſh 
tongue, there was joined another bin- 
drance to accuracy, the want of a pro- 
per Corrector of the Preſs, Av. the 


Wark Was drawn off If the Author 
4 : 


Fo Pe Su 1 en; oat co, A 1 
— _— 22 we <a 1 2 — 
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ſhould | appear again in print, care will 


be taken that the inconveniences ariſing 
from the above-mentioned cauſes, be a- 
voided; and fuch ſubjefis made choice 
of as can neither raiſe objections, or 


Hand in need of an Apology. 


— — — 


EMENDATIONS J Errors of the Pres, 
and of other Misr axes in the Hiffory of the Lure | 
Cardinal POLE. | 

PART 1. 

Fag. Line 

ir" OR Tune, A Tine. | 

8 20 for Lembinus, r. Landinas, - 

16 21 for Befſeno, r. Baſſaw, as it is p. I53- 

27 6 in the margin, 1523, r. 1524, that 

| being the true date of the tranſaction 

there mentioned, as alſo the year which 
ſucceeded Clement's election, for he was 

| elected Now, 19, 1523. 

33 11 for Jobn Stockter, r. Johr 8 vokeſley ; : 

1 for though in the beſt editions of Ea/- 

mus he is called Stock/eruvs, it ſhould be 

Stogſſeius. He was Fellow of the ſame 

College in which the Cardinal was 

_ educated, and might have been his Co- 

. Emporary 


43 5 J 
Pug. Line | 42 { 
IM temporary, and was Es Biſhop 
| of Londom. The Author has rectified 
| PE. this miſtake, p. 131, in the ſecond co- 
lun of the note, laſt line but two. 
| {04 1 laſt line of the note, for Pet. Bembo, 
| r. Paul Bombas, _ 
38 19 for London, r. Lincoln, "1 
57 8 for wreck, r. «wreak, and elſewhere, viz. 
' >  P- 123, 1.18, p. 130, I. 16. p. 228, 
1. 14. p. 246, I. 4. The word wreck 
has a very different meaning from wreak, 
which ſhould - be 2 to it in 
| theſe places. 
63 18 left him by as total a deſertion, & c. 
4oes total admit of as before it? 
66 16 for Preſelite, r. Projelyte. . 
$1 in the Contents, Replies % a- letter of 
| 0 both Houſes of Parliament to him. This 
1 reference belongs to ſect. III. where 
it. occurs, p. 184. and therefore ſhould 
4 be placed in the S of that ſect. 
98 14 for Bunet, r. Buzel. 
205 2 from the bottom, akier fale, add, o 
„ „ Robe, from, &c. 
110 laſt line, for Mine, r. devined. 
147 Note, col. 1. 1. ule. inſtead of © great 
5 
2 his great Granifon.” 
140 Note, col. 1, . for Gall, T. Crabbius. 
145. 


PTY 


Pag. Line 
"45 9 for, and Formoſus, r. and the Rog | 
of Formoſus even, &c. 

148 17 for Chriſtianity, perhaps, it ſhould be 

Cbriſtendom; as allo p. 322, I. 6. from 

the bottom, p. 332. 1. 14, p. 336. 1. 

16, p-. 378. 380. 387. Chriſtianity 

ſignifies the Chriſtian religion, not the 

collective body of Chriſtians, expreſ- 

ſed by Chrifendom, which is the ſenſe 

in theſe places; as it is again, p. 355- 

1. 6. where the Pope is called, zhe 

common Father of Cbriſtianity. In the 

ſecond Part, p. 191. I. 1. the Writer 

calls Chriſt the Author of Chriſftianity's 

and very juſtly, becauſe he was the 
Founder of the Chriſtian Religion. 

56 16 for Scripando, r. Seripandos; the ſame 


A 
| error of the Preſs to be corrected, 
| P. 7392» 405. | 
157 16 for framed, r. famed. 
162 laſt line but one, it is ſuppoſed the four 


following words, it is no wvonder, have 
been omitted after, that ; and the ſen- 
tence ſhould run thus, that it is 2 
 avonder the motley, &c. | 
267 14 after z7Iventy is an omiſſion of the num- 
ber eight, which is ſupplied p. 214. 
I. 1. and p. 217. L 7. from the bot- 
ev . n 
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Pag, Line | 


171 


220 


240 


246 
254 
290 
302 


303 


6 


6 


12 


15 


16 


where. 
event uſed as a participle. 


from circum and cella, 


Promiſſes, Biaſs, are generally written 
with a fingle ; as p. 210, Skeleton 


with a ſingle /; and attoned with a 


fingle z. 

precaution, perhaps perſuaſion —_ be 
more proper, as it is I. 3. 

for aſcendants, r. aſcendant, 

and 206, for Cochley, r. 9 it 
is p. 358. 
for Canons, in Thuanus, it is Canonice 
Scripture. 

firſt note, ſupply anno 27 Hen. VIII. 
their diſapprobation . has went no farther, 
and Part II. p, 155. Edward's reign 
had went the lengths, &c. and elſe- 
I don't remember to have ſeen 
It ſhould 
be, had gone. 

after century, add, but one. 


in the margin, for 1070, r. 1076, 
for Thomas, r. Nicholas, © 


laſt line, for tentative, r. attempt. 
for Veres, r. Pere. 
for Circumcilliones, r. Circumcelliones, 
a ſe of Do- 
natiſts in Africa. 2 
laſt but one, for Bagnaria, r. Bagnares; 
as it is BE; | 


312 


ITY 
31 


378 


7. 


L 218. J. 
Pag. Line 224 * 


in the margin, 25th ; it is the 27th i in 
the contents and in the Pedigree. 
6 it ſeems that the word /inea/ might be 
omitted, as the Daughter of the Duke's 
elder brother (Henry YIlth's Queen). 


was living. 


21 for Vienna, r. Vienne. ibid. 1. 4. from_ 


the bottom, for Bak, r. Baſil, as allo. 
P- 155. 386. 8 
in the margin, for tos, r. 1518. . 
14 for Adrian V. r. VI. as it is p. _ 
Nate, for Bria, r. Brix. © 
6 for Gili, r. Gild. _ 3 
7 for Baget, r. Paget, there is likewiſe 
a miſtake in the place referred to in 
Collier. 
Note, for Reynal, f. Raynel, 2s at page 
259. n. 
Note, for Genebrand, r. Genebrard. 


16 for Aldus Manutius the younger, r. Paul 


Manutius : and for Paul IV. r. Pius I. 
 _ as it is in the Preface, p. ix. x. 


and 437, Madrucius, this name is writ. 


ten Madrucci at p. 356. 418, and M. 
druccio, at p. 333. 404. 


10 for Conſtance, r. Cenſtaxs. | 


5 for 21 of March, r. 19th, as it is 
p. 386. 1. 2. ihid. * from the bot- 


tom, inſtead of frft, r. oy | 
388 


| 5 Line. 


* ts. Gown 1 for N 


r. Poiſſi, as it is ſpelt, p. 390. 
15 after Laines, add, aaba, ox-other Articles, 
| ewas heard with great e, in 


388 


* 
; Co 7 


* 


1 259 } 


the general, &c. 


- - T2 after have been, inſert dun. 
16 for fx, r. ten 


for Laynes, r. 2 as at p. 366, 389. 


6 for ſeventeen, r. ſeven. 
it omit. the following words, 


o the 


deanery and cloſe of Weſtminſter. 


age. - 


7 from the bottom, for Borgheſe, r Far- 


13 for Navara,. r. Badajox, in Latin Par 


Auguſflia, from whence the adjective 
Pacemſis is formed, as may be ſeen, p. 


381. 455+ 457» is Geog, 


PART 1. 


3 : » 


and vii. and ps 289, for me E r. 
Henry II. . 


twice for Julius, . Pall 


Notes, col. 2. I. LY for 1562, r. 156g. 


2 at Pe. ra, n. 


in the margin, the date which TW is 


che 224 Sep. in the contents is the 2055. 
in the margin, for ibid. r. il. 


11 Note, 


[ 260 ] 
Pag. Line | 


11 Note, col. 2. l. laſt bt one, for Mon- | 7 

tacute, r. Montagu, | 

12 13 for Brandon, r. Gray, which was her | 

Father's name: her Mother's was Bran- 

don. 

13 and 14, for Robert Lord Guilford, r. : 

Lord Guilferd Dru, as p. 16. laſt 7 

C line, Z 

17 19 for Winceſter, r. Exeter. | 8 

18 In two places, for Godevell, r. Goldwell; 
ſo again, p. 27, and 168, and 228. | | 
9 line from the bottom, for St. 4/aph's, 4 
St. Aſeph. | 
21 18 perhaps rites - would Too: more proper 
#1, 4,7 than eb, 
33 for Thorden, r. Thornden, 

34 for Jane Gray, r. Grey. 

35 for Jernigan, r. Jernegan. | 1 

38 3 lt is conjectured, that /e ſhould be 3 

| inſerted before began. | 
| 40 for Kitchen, r. Kitchin. 
44 for Bude, r. Buda. 

61 16 for 27th, r. 25th. . 

63 the. date in the margin ſhould be the 
22095 of July, inſtead of the 1175. 

65 in the margin, for Fly, r. June. 
in the Note, for cited. r. tranſcribed. 
1 ni marginal date, for 11, r. 12 Nov. 

as It is in the octavo edition of, the 


Statutes 
1 


Pag. Line 


. 


Statutes (Chambers, 1763) 0 
by the inroll. ſo again, p. 74. 1. 7. 


from the bottom, the 1 date is to 
be rectiſied. | 


93 6 for Ad Præmunire, r. A of Premunire. 


102 
104 


Notes, col. 2. I. 1. for 1544; r. 1554. | 


the firſt marginal note, for 10th, r. 


20th of May, at leaſt, Burnet pou _ 


the latter. 


108 


116 


117 


1 
123 


for Alba, r. Alva, as at p. 111. 


inſtead of the. Maſter of Sentences, we 


ſay of the Sentence. | 
Notes Col. 2; 1. 4. for 470 r. 1159 | 

And the language of the Univerſity is 
not I en, leſſons, but lecture, lectures. 

for Linacer, r. Linacre, as Part. I. p. 5. 
laſt note, for Hey/ianis, r. Heylinianis. 
Note, Reg. omitted before Reginaldi 


Poli; ſo in p. 142. Notes, Col. 2. 


ſo twice in p. 165, notes. 


125 3 from the bottom, for Innocent gots i; 


142 4 


134 1 


Eugenius I. 4 
for fixth, r. ſeventh. | 
from bottom; the ſubſtantive Meera 5 
tan, in Engliſh, always means a Perſon ; 
here then ſhould we not read he Metropo- 
litan or Cathedral Church ? So, in the 
foregoing page, I. 5. from the bottom, 
4 _ be omitted before rg 


= CE 


[220 » Otho and Ozhobonns cannot, with "pre- 

-—  ,-- ,priety, he fled Primates, neither have 

ing been Archbiſhops of Canterbury ot 
York, but 1 ſent from os in 


me igzth Century. | 
141 Note, col. x. ſhould 6d be 562 Þ ; 
442 Notes, col. 2. for Tarverville. r. Tur- 

| berwille. ES 


143 1 for Now. II, r. Dec. 2, as may be ſeen 

in Millan ir. 120. 131. 15 
152 N. col. 2. 1. 1. for p. 131, r. 331. 

154 N. col. 1. laſt line, for Vol. 2, r. Vol. 1. 
. N. col. 2, I. 3, for P. Ocbin, r. B. Ochin 
170 7 from the bottom, for Sir John Freſbam, 

r. Sir Tamas Treſoam, © 

171 1 for former, r. latter, 

188 N. col. 1. I. 2. for Regift, „ Regs 
(4.4. e ine, 314. . 315. 
187 N. col. 2. for 1553, r. 1533. 

190 for Bercatellii, r. Becatelli. ; 

298 N. col. 1. I. 3. for A IV. r. Vi. 

As for 1533, r. 1536. 


206 N. col. 2. for ſoloniæ, r. folone. | 
212 1 Alus is in Engliſh Lewis, 


13 for Pau/, r. Julius. 
N. for 122. r. 157, for Smyth, r. Smith. 
217 13 I doubt if the Arm be the ſeat of a 
__ Catarrh. 
230 for Shreæuſtury, r. Saliſbury. 
231 for Marura, r. Magura. Be- 


9 


des theſe miſtakes, which my 
obliging Cenſurers have rectiſied, I have 
ſametimes, both in the Cardinal's Life, 
and in the Diſcourſe on Theology, uſed 
the preterit inſtead of the participle, as 
in this inſtance from Addiſon (Preface to 
his Travels) Mr. Miſſon bas wrote, for 
bas written : this manner of ſpeech, tho? 
authoriſed by our beſt Writers, is a great 
corruption, as Doctor Lowth has, with 
much judgment, ſhewn in his excellent 
Introduction to Engliſh Grammar, p. 88, 
&c. where he obſerves that the abuſe 
here taken notice of, has been long grow- 
ing upon us, and 1s * making further 


incroachments. | 


The E N D. 


[Price ſewed in blue paper, 2 8. 6 d.] 


